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SCEPTICISM. 
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lr seems strange that any man could have ever doubted the exist- 
ence of a God, It seems strange that a man could go abroad into a 
world like ours, could enjoy its countless pleasures and gaze upon the 
olyects of beauty and contrivance and power around him, and yet say, 
that all these had no Maker, no Contriver. Yet there have been many 
such in the world’s history, and these not among the savage, the igno- 
rant, or the unreflecting part of mankind. 

No. Among the first feelings of the uneducated mind, are those of 
reverence and worship. With the savage, the first emotion, as he en- 
joys the pure air and bright sunlight of heaven, is gratitude to these, 
as to living beings; and the fresh breeze of the morning, the happy 
sunlight, the moon, as it casts its mild ray round his path by myght, be- 
come his deities. Or, it may be, with a more spiritual worship, he 
ascribes every beauty and pleasure to some “Great Spirit,” per- 
vading all that he sees and feels. And let no man say such wor- 
ship is the fruit of ignorance! It was a grand Inference, which the 


savage had drawn from the bright world around him, and that act of 


adoration was the first simple offering of gratitude from a reasoning 
mind to its unseen Maker. 

How happens it that this, almost the first act of reason in minds 
darkened by ignorance, should be the last in some of the brightest, 
most gifted intellects, earth has ever seen? How happens it that men 
of tender feelings, of clear, acute judgments, of high powers of ob- 
servation, have rejected the Christian belief—a belief at once so con- 
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soling and so reasonable ; which holds forth hopes of a glorious life 
beyond the grave, while it teaches the most simple, yet the most per- 
fect philosophy of happiness in this life, and discloses truths so grand, 
yet so probable ? 

But let no man think that these Sceptics have been dishonest! Many, 
of whom history tells, may have been so. But how many others, sin. 
cere in their scepticism, have passed a life of gloom and wretched. 
ness, and gone forth into the dark Future, uncheered by a hope or 
consolation? Many of them have never told their doubts. But they 
have honestly and sadly believed that religion was all a delusion ; that 
they themselves were hurried along, as the sport of some blind Chance 
or stern Necessity, and that life was only a point of light, soon to be 
extinguished in the eternal Night of the Grave. 

Why is this?) Whence arises this unbelief?) Why is it that honest, 
observing, clear-minded men, have denicd the existence of a God, and 
the truths of the Christian Religion’? We propose to answer these 
questions, as far as they can be answered, by tracing out some of the 
many forms which Unbelief has assumed in the human heart. 

In examining the world’s history, we find the abuses of religion 
prominent among the causes which have led mankind into Infidelity ; 
and especially has this happened at those periods when ‘Thought has 
received some new impulse. ‘Thus, a long Night of ignorance and op- 
pression has been resting upon the earth, when suddenly the light of 
Truth breaks in. The wrongs and injustice under which men have 
suffered, stand out now, disclosed. All things feel the new Morning. 
Old prejudices and superstitions melt away like mists of the night. 
Thought springs up with new power, and men begin to examine for 
themselves. ‘They see that Religious Belief has lost all its purity ; 
that under the garb of the minister of God, Vice has pursued its un- 
hallowed enjoyments, and heartless Ambition toiled for its reward ; 
that, with the aid of religion, Ignorance and Despotism have fastened 
their heavy fetters on mankind, and that under that holy name, Cruelty 
has satiated its thirst for blood, and Persecution driven the innocent 
from home and native land. Is it strange that they doubt the truth of 
such religion? And, as they hasten to cast off the fetters which have 
fastened Mind, what wonder that they burst some of the bonds which 
should never be broken? What wonder that they confuse the truths 
of religion with the errors, the absurdities which attended it! [tis 
at such periods, that bold, ardent minds have arisen, which have toiled, 
with honest purpose of heart, for the Truth, but have passed over the 
highest of all truths. They hated thoroughly whatever was false and 
wrong—and they hated Religion because it seemed a Delusion, the in- 
strument of priests to crush and enslave the mind of man. 

Does not even History, with its brief account of human actions, tell 
us of many such—of men who have never ceased in life their attacks 
on the Christian faith? Yet it is not from such Scepticism we have 
much to fear. The Christian Religion has ever risen purer and 
brighter after such attacks; they have served to free it from its im- 
purities, its blemishes, and the real, the heart-felt in that faith has 
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been known and confessed again. Still, it is sad, sad to think. that 
warm, honest hearts have searched through life for truth, aud at last 
been laid in the cold grave without one glimmering of the highest, the 
hohest ot all truths. 

Among the numerous systems of Sceptical Philosophy, there is one 
which, we might suppose, would be condemned by the common sense 
of mankind. It is a system which would almost deify Matter and give 
it the qualities of Mind, while it makes the mind—the soul—only the 
etlect of a certain arrangement of particles. And yet this has had sup- 
porters, zealous and sincere. From these men, the glorious worlds 
which move around us, grand tokens of a Creator's power, have called 
forth no feeling of adoration, no words of gratitude. As they have 
looked up into the heavens and felt with awe the grandeur of those 
starry systems, the eternal, unchanging nature of the laws which gov- 
ern them, they have been impressed with the infinity of Matter; and 
they have asked themselves why all this may not have thus existed 
forever’ Why need we an Imaginary Cause, which men call God? 
Why may not these orbs, countless ages back in the shadowy past, 
have rolled on in the same majestic beauty, the same unchanging order ! 
They have turned to earth and attempted to read that strange, mysteri- 
ous history, written on its rugged surface. Geology has revealed to 
them what it does not to other minds—a regular, upward development 
of the animal and vegetable races, as though Matter had wrought itself 
out into animal forms, till at last it had attained such an organization as 
to form what we call mind. In their zeal to substantiate their theory, 
the remotest analogies are made convincing arguments. Because the 
chemist, by a union of certain substances, can produce agents as mys- 
terious, as rapid in their action, as the workings of thought, and by 
means of them, can perform many of the functions of life, nay, some 
have said, can produce even life itself, why should not, say they, the 
Vital Principle, the Mind, be the effect of a certain mingling of par- 
ticles? 

Plain as is the distinction between the Instinct of the brute and the 
Mind of man, they can overlook it and see only the gradual growth of 
mind, from the first faint spark of Reason in the brute, to the Intellect, 
bright and clear, in the mature man. Behold, say they, how the mind 
gradually arises in the infant, as its organization becomes complete ; 
how it matures with the body, suffers injury when the body is harmed, 
and grows weak as that decays, until at last it seems to flicker and go 
out when the substance which supported is exhausted—when the or- 
ganization of which it was the result has been separated or destroyed ! 
But have not these men seen in themselves, in the operations of their 
own minds, anything of the soul, anything of an existence separate 
from the body! ‘The answer presents but too common a picture of the 
human mind. ‘The desire of supporting a Theory has shut out the 
Truth from their sight. Let men only have some favorite system to 
advance, however candid or clear-sighted they may be on other sub- 
jects, and they can believe anything, no matter how strange or absurd ; 
whether it be that Mind does not exist, or that there is no Material 
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World around us. Such a Belief, or any other which would do away 
with the distinction between Mind and Matter, can never hold a wide 
influence with mankind. It may have afew supporters among the 
learned, but the common sense of every man will tell him, that he has 
that within him which men call Mind, differing in every quality from 
the Material World without. 

For such errors, we can feel little compassion, as they hardly seem 
like the errors of honest, truth-seeking minds ; but there is another kind 
of unbelief, so sad, so dark, that we may well pause over it with pity. 
It springs up in the hearts of those who have been bowed down heavily 
under the burden of misfortunes, who have passed a life of continued 
suffering, ull at last, in bitterness of heart, they have doubted the being 
of a God who could permit such misery. And there is much in lite, 
which, toa gloomy mind, would seem inconsistent with the yovern- 
ment of amerciful Being. How much that is sad and painful! There 
is no eye that has not been moistened by the tear of sorrow, no heart 
that has not felt some bitter pang. From how many sufferers, from 
how many in pain, and want, and sorrow, do groans of anguish arise 
towards Heaven! How many are crushed down in bondage! How 
many suflering from war, and pestilence, and disease! How many are 
there, whose dark, gloomy lives seem hardly to have known one gleam 
of pleasure, one ray of hope! Men have seen all this, but they have 
overlooked the good mingled in every cup of evil; they have forgotten 
the bright light of heaven, still shining behind the dark clouds of sorrow 
and suffering ; they have neglected the object of all these troubles—to 
fit men by trials here for a happier state above—and in sadness and 
gloom they have settled into the belief that there was no God, no 
Being above, who could allow such misery among his creatures, — Life 
has appeared to them like a hard, sorrowful Pilgrimage to the tomb, 
with no sympathizing eye above, no hope of happiness beyond; and 
they themselves have looked forward with real longings to the hour, 
when they could rest their weary and aching hearts forever in the 
peaceful grave. 

Gloomy and desparing as is this unbelief, it is not the worst. 
There is another species of Scepticism, the most deadly which can 
creep into the human soul. It starts not from excitement—is not 
fostered by pride; but is the result of calm, deliberate reasoning and 
observation, Here, too, the Sceptic is honest. He has seen the weak- 
ness of human nature, how easy it is for men to delude themselves; 
he knows how seldom entire faith ean be putin any human Belief. The 
most Opposite questions in politics and morals, he observes, are sup- 
ported, each by its party, in full assurance of the truth and with almost 
unanswerable arguments. How easily are the most clear-sighted 
deceived! How many false religions, with their array of miracles and 
arguments, have arisen, in which candid, clear-sighted men have put 
the most unwavering confidence; for which they have suffered and 
died! Can any one ever be sure of attaining the truth? Is it not the 
wisest, the most philosophical course, in the few days we have on 
earth, to settle down into a state of doubt, to resolve to believe nothing ’ 
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Such, perhaps, has been his reasoning. And so thorough is his 
doubt, so entire his distrust of whatever ts beyond his own « Xperience, 
that hardly any evidence could shake his unbelief. All external testi- 
mony to the truths of the Christian faith, he would mistrust. all inter. 
nal evidence would seem to him as the natural etlects of a Dedusson 
The many sweet assurances of the truth of Religion to a believer, the 
consolation in affliction, the Faith, the Hope, the Change of heart, work- 
ing as they do, by known laws of mind, can be no arguments to the 
Sceptic of Divine influence. He may acknowledge that the Christian 
religion 18 the best superstition which has ever existed, that it con- 
tains the most perfect system of morality yet invented by man, but he 
believes it none the less a delusion. 

As he looks around among his fellow-men and sees them pour out 
their hearts in worship to this Imaginary Cause, he pities them sin- 
cerely, while he would not, for worlds, shake their beliet. Tle knows 
how closely the happiness and moral wellare of society are interwoven 
with this Christian system, and he is careful how he makes the least 
attempt to subvert it. He settles down into a state of quiet, though 
unshaken doubt. And indifferent to all human matters, but what atleet 
his present comfort; placing no confidence in anything, except his own 
judgment, he floats down the tide of human life. Death has no terrors 
for him. With the most thorough indifference he looks forward to 
that solemn moment, when either the darkness of that unknown future 
shall be all dispelled, or its shades close around him forever. And at 
last, with the same placid Unbelief he sinks away from life, as into a 
pleasant slumber, which shall be dreamless and unending. 

Heaven defend the man, around whom such a Night of Scepticism 
is gathering! Not alone because its gloomy shades shut out all that 
is bright and cheering beyond the grave ; not alone becwuse they seth 
about his path here, hiding many a beauty and consolation , but be- 
cause it is a darkness that covers his soul. His is a Doubt, an U nbe- 
lief, which has eaten to the heart’s core, It has destroyed all ‘Trust, al, 
generous sympathy with his fellow-men, all admiration tor what is truly 
lovely and noble in human character. Mankind seem like the poor 
victims of a delusion, and their purest virtues, their faith and hope on 
the hours of adversity, their struggles against temptation and sin, their 
love and gratitude towards their Maker, only as the foolish, mistaken 
feelings which a superstition has called forth, With no belief in man’s 
relations to an Intinite Being and a Future Life, he cannot feel the 
fearful importance of our few actions here. Lite seems to him only an 
idle game of a few days, where each man is seeking but one obyect—to 
gain his own selfish ends. Wo to that age in which such Unbelef 
begins to fill the mind of men; for it is the sincerest kind of Scepticism, 
lt makes no parade, no bluster. Far better if it didy far better af it 
sefforth some Theory, for then, as with the scepticism of the Materialist, 
men would see its fallacy, or doubt its sincerity. Far better if it made 
open, earnest attacks on religion, for from that we might hope ‘Truth 
would spring. But this steals over a people with the silent, terrible 
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influence of a pestilence. It removes from mankind all fear of punish. 
ment after death, and the vicious give themselves up to their foulest 
passions. It blots out all hopes of a happier lite beyond the grave, and 
the sorrowful, the despairing seck relief in suicide from every trouble, 
It teaches no fixed Belief, but inculcates a universal Doubt and Indif- 
ference ; and the result is a Heartlessness and Insincerity, worse than 
the worst Belief. 

What a strange, dark picture of the human heart, do these systems 
of Unbeliet present : 

We see Prejudice obscuring the view of Truth to clear-sighted men ; 
we see reasonings and speculations on Religion, no matter how strange 
or absurb, followed out, tll they are at last believed ; we see Despair 
urging the soul on into gloomy Infidelity, and universal Doubt penetra- 
ting the heart, till it has consumed all that is generous and earnest and 
sincere, and_implanted a heartless, chilling Unbelief. 

Yet it is a consolation to the Believer, that none of these forms of 
Scepticism have had any lasting influence. Many of them, the com- 
mon sense of mankind has condemned, and all have been found by ex- 
perience, unsuited to the wants of man. The human mind cannot rest 
on Unbelict—it must have some Religious Faith. ‘There are longings 
of the soul, feelings of love, and gratitude, and reverence towards a 
Creator and Benefactor, which can never find an object in such a sys- 
tem. 

‘Through all this open attack and secret infidelity the Christian Reli- 
gion has still maintained its place. Experience has shown that every 
system or theory, which would seck the highest happiness, the highest 
moral welfare of society, by means apart from this faith, must fail, 
They have all yielded to that most simple, yet most perfect Philosophy 
of happiness contained in the instructions of the ‘Teacher of Nazareth. 

But it is a mournful reflection, that any of our fellow beings have 
thus lived in ignorance of the most solema truths; that they have re- 
vected the brightest hopes, the most soothing consolations, ever otlered 
life! And oh! how much more sad to think, that they must all ap- 
pear at that bar, where the piercing light of ‘Truth shall be undimmed 
by the clouds of Error or Prejudice ; where the government of God, 
which they have denied on earth, shall be all explained, and Universal 
Doubt be replaced by fearful Certainty ! 
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AMERICA, POLITICAL AND LITERARY. 


BY JOUN BALL BRISBIN, SCHUYLERSVILLE, N. ¥. 


* America! half-brother of the world! 
With something good and bad of every land ; 
Greater than thee have lost their seat— 


Greater scarce none can stand.”—Frerrs 


America i8 great in the extent of her territory and resources; but 
it is doubtful whether hers be the loose and unwieldy limbs of the boy, 
or the firm proportions of the iron-sinewed man. Her course has so 
far been one of signal prosperity, without shock or collision to impede 
her march or try the firmness of her footing. It becomes, theretore, 
our duty in these times of peace, to cast an earnest glance about us, 
and see what are the elements of durability in this our common 
country. “ Know thyself” is a charge equally pertinent to nations as 
to individuals ; and when, as Americans, we look into the complex 
machinery of our government, and scan the almost terrible momenta by 
which it acts, we detect sources of real and manifold apprehension. 
Our diversified soil and motley population give birth to opposite interests 
and opinions, which, although under the tutelage of an able Constitu- 
tion, call for most vigilant care. ‘There is, however, a current of 
opinion below the roiled and noisy surface, which is ever washing up 
from its deep bosom new elements of strength and safety. 

Our limits forbid us to enter on a discussion of the great questions 
now in agitation, and confine us to the simple inquiry, What are the 
clements of empire in America? ‘The first division of our subject will 
embrace a consideration, first, of our characteristics as a people ; 
secondly, of some of the evils which attend our government ; and, thirdly, 
the remedy for these evils. 

The representative of a nation’s character is its public opinion. 
This public opinion is the aggregated sentiments of its popular mind, 
derived from its history and situation, and fashioned by its institutions. 
Thus, English character is made up of two almost antagonistic prin- 
ciples—a love of action curbed by a proud and seltish reserve. Her 
old Gothic mind, upon which is engrafted the spirit of her Roman 
nurse; her insular position, with her wise and liberal Constitution, 
have rooted in the heart of the people of England these, the first 
elements of a firm and daring greatness. Americans are what their 
history, their residence, and their institutions have made them. ‘Their 
first love is that of liberty and home, their only motive to confirm that 
liberty and secure a competence to that home. With no exploits of 
novel adventure, no strange inroads upon old establishments, no daring 
experiments, (except their first great experiment in government,) 
they have shown to the world the wonder of a nation great in itself, 
the personation of “ Peace resting in the bosom of Strength.” This 
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is the end which our origin ensured. Those men who landed on 
Plymouth rock were not a herd of fierce banditti, or of hot and venty. 
rous enthusiasts, such as have generally laid the foundation of empires, 
but men “ firm to inflict and stubborn to endure,” the advocates of stanch, 
though persecuted opinions. The traces of such men and such Opin- 
ions are left in strong lines upon our national character. On this leg- 
acy of conservative power, hacked by that love of liberty which is al- 
most the instinct of Americans, we must rely for defense against the 
evils incident to a nation embracing such great and various interests 
as ours. 

We shall now advert to some of these evils. A prevalent ignorance 
of our condition and the spirit of our government, shewn by the fact 
that the best commentaries upon our institutions are the works of for- 
eivners, is cause of earnest fear. Our idea of a Democratic govern- 
ment is vague. We are told that ours is a land of the free, but 
whether this freedom rests upon the rock of truth or on the sandy 
foundation of error, is a matter seldom thought of, and never 
submitted to an intelligent canvass. Instead of a political education, 
our citizens are schooled in the wiles of party, and in the place of 
broad views of Republican Government, get narrow glimpses of par- 
tucular features. ‘The Shibboleth of a political sect is a word at which 
interest and country often fall together in the dust. ‘These parties are 
led, it is true, by men who stand above the strife, men who know the 
spells by which the rough elements may be calmed, but who too often, 
rather than speak peace to the waves, stand waiting to leap upon their 
topmost crest. ‘Thus the people, instead of being the source of 
power, become its victims, surrendering their own high functions to aid 
the schemes of faithless Representatives and wily Demagogues. An- 
other dangerous feature in the character of our countrymen, is the 
false estunate they place upon political reputation, This is an evil 
peculiar to a Democratic form of government. The rewards of office 
are more tempting than the slow but certain fruits of industry ; so that 
many trom the false hope that reputation may be gained before respecta- 
Mility, abandon the rich promises which labor yields, to feed upon 
husks, to grasp at best—? bubble. Without political education, without 
principles, without honesty, they prowl like hyenas upon the skirts of 
a Victorious party, or sink to fester in the rottenness of kindred de- 
pravity. 

A class of such men are represented by the Clubs in New York 
City. ‘The issue of more than one election has been changed by these 
societies of ruilled braves and besotted assassins. And what more 
fearful than the fact, that this our Fabric of Freedom, “ whose dome is 
high in Heaven,” rests upon such sulphurous ground ; that the land 
in which are buried that gallant three millions of men who gave us 
this heritage, should be in a manner ruled by such Lazar-house 
ruffians! Perhaps we speak too strongly, but the facts are too — 
and too glaring to go unheeded. So much volcanic material, so muc 
organized iniquity as all of our large cities contain, unless checked by 
a stronger power, is full of awful portent. 
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There is a safeguard against this evil. It is in the heart of the 
American people, which no oppression can fetter and no corruption 
taint. It is the love of liberty—of country. “ Reverence,” says 
Carlyle, “ the divinest in man, springs forth always from an envel- 
opment of fear; and however much the love of country may be 
forgotten in the heat of party contests, it springs into phrenzy at the 
approach of peril. There is, moreover, a conservative feature in our 
government, which resists all danger from indmidual discontent. The 
civil wars of England, and the French Revolution, would not have 
resulted as they did, but for the master-influence of individual actors. 
Here, the individual is not exalted above the mass. A man is only 
great by means of his constituency in the whole. ‘The vis mertir of 
the mass 1s what all sing/e minds must find fatal to them, when they 
attempt extraordinary things. No single mind, no association of minds 
adhering to singular opinions, can obtain permanent sway. A sort of 
popular egotism is startled, which resists innovation. ‘Thus, our 
country stands in no hazard from those sudden convulsions which have 
worn other countries, when a crazed and riotous populace have 
seconded the ambition of some master-rebel.  Lesistance to the 
government is fatal to the governed. Slow and subtle must be the 
working of that power which hurls from its height the Guardian of 
American liberty. 

We have now given a hasty but honest glance at the political con- 
dition of our country, and there remains another standard by which to 
measure it—that of mind. ‘This is above all others the true guage of 
national greatness. Broad lands and boundless treasures are elements 
of a nation’s greatness, only so far as they favor the development of 
its mind; for the end of every human compact is to adapt mankind for 
the fruition of that perfect government whose author is God. 

In the second division of our subject we shall aim, first, to decide 
upon the justness of different expectations which are entertained of 
our literature ; secondly, to point out its special destiny ; and, lastly, 
to give satisfactory grounds for our belief. 

Creat hopes have been entertained that America would be the seat 
of new and wonderful developments in mind, Its scenery of mingled 
grandeur and beauty ; the ragged mountain and the sunny plain; the 
awful cataract and the placid lake, all scattered in such wild and 
Various contrast over its surface, were expected to arouse strange ener- 
gies in thought. Such expectations have not been realized to a full 
devree, and our own vanity suggests that we are in the youth of great 
things, while foreign rivalry proclaims that American genius has 
already reached its highest flight. A careful study of our history and 
character, we think will show that neither are correct. We have 
before remarked that our country was founded by men of established 
character and opinion, Such are indeed the men who lay broad and 
deep the foundations of empire, but they are not of those who endow a 
nation’s history with that various and stormy action which prompts the 
highest effurts of mind. Our history is a record of privations and man- 
ful Struggles against an inclement fortune, rather than of venturous 
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exploits. None but sterling characteristics were displayed, and the 
eye of Genius saw but few phases of the human heart. When tram- 
meled by the stubborn systems of a regular life, Genius dares not to 
picture its strangest visions, and loses its “* lust of power.” Humanity 
only in its wild and riotous excesses stirs It to bold and eccentric 
effort. ‘Thus the greatest Poets, Orators, Painters, and Sculptors have 
arisen in the infancy of their arts. Homer, Chaucer, Spenser, Shak- 
speare, and Dante—Raphael, Titian, Michael Angelo—the Greek 
Sculptors and ‘Tragedians, all lived in the beginning of their arts, and 
carried them almost to their highest perfection. The age has passed 
away, therefore, when we might have expected those “ ‘Titans of the 
soul” who scale its highest heaven. ‘There is yet a special excellence 
for which American mind may aim with certainty of success. It is 
that of becoming a co-worker with our Republican government, of in- 
forming public opinion, which is at once the motive and governing 
power of our institutions, “ Invent writing, Democracy is inevitable. 
Writing brings Printing—universal, every-day, ¢atempore printing, as 
we see at present. Whoever can speak, speaking now to the whole 
nation, becomes a power, a branch of government, with inalienable 
weight in law-making, in all acts of authority. It matters not what 
rank he has, what revenues or garnitures; the requisite thing is, that 
he have a tongue which others will listen to; this and nothing more is 
requisite. ‘Ihe nation is governed by all that has tongue in the na- 
tion. Democracy is virtually there.”* A literature which will have a 
tongue wherewith to reach the nation’s heart and convert it from a 
worship of the simulacra to a true and lively reverence for the 
reality of Democracy, is what we have cause to expect. Our physical 
resources and our literature will then be the twin and inseparable 
pillars of a great and permanent Republic. We shall then have no need 
of song or story to commemorate our name ; it will live with the lile of 
nations, either as a distinct existence or as a mighty leaven to raise 
and purity the human race. 

Let us consider, for a few moments, the tendencies to such a con- 
summation. The peculiarities of its government must stamp them- 
selves ina degree upon a nation’s mind. Law embodies its rules of 
action, literature its rules of thought, and each is representative of a 
phase of its public opinion. Our political institutions must, therefore, 
have a connection with our literature, and a proportionate influence 
upon it. What is this influence? It nurses freedom of thought. But 
the mind cannot be enslaved ; it will make itself wings ‘ wherewith to 
overtly the narrow circus of its dungeon walls.” ‘This is nottrue. Look 
at the slave, the timid, crouching slave ; why does he not break his bonds? 
Is it because they are too strong for him; or has the long habit of 
bodily slavery made his mind servile? ‘The same influence, although 
in a qualified degree, acts upon those who live under monarchical 
forms of government. Does the Russian serf (although he be, as 1s 
sometimes the case, a millionaire) think for himself? No. His soul 
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is dragged down to share the slavery of his body. We may. still 
farther illustrate the blessings which our free institutions confer upon 
mind, by contrasting their influence with that of the less liberal govern- 
ment of England. ‘This is best shown by the rarity of instances we 
find in England of men rising from very low estate to royalty in mind. 
England can boast, it is true, some such deathless names. Keats 
from his Galhipots, and still later, Prince from the very alms-house — 
both have found a tongue with which to utter the languaye of a strange 
and mysterious poesy. Other, and perhaps brighter exceptions, migh 
be cited ; but Aere it would seem as if Genius had gone mostly to the 
way places and hedges and forced the lowly to join its bridal company. 
Among the best in our Senate and the brightest in our letters are those 
who have toiled their way up to greatness, who have /earned 


“ How sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strony.” 


These men have become great, not so much from the facilities for a 
common knowledge which our systems of education afford them, as 
from the self-reliance which a sense of freedom confers. The moment 
you make a man politically equal to his fellow, you give him a con- 
sciousness that he is so in all respects. ‘This is the source of con- 
fidence. And how many from a want of this royal egotism, have 
smothered thoughts of fire and fallen victims to their own unsatisfied 
yearnings! Confidence rolls the stone from the sepulchre and liberates 
the imprisoned Deity of mind. Upon this confidence, which every 
American feels, backed by freedom of opinion and community of 
knowledge, both of which are the gift of our institutions, we may rely 
for a literature—a national literature, not confined to a few vast minds, 
intellectual Pyramids, which enshrine the “ Great Thought” of a 
nation, but a literature which shall be equally the offspring and property 
of our whole population. 
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Reverence for the Past is afeeling so deeply seated in the heart of 
man, and so difficult to be eradicated, that we may almost regard it as 
one of the innate principles of our nature. Jt grows with our growth, 
and strengthens with our strength. ‘The old infuse it into the minds 
of the young, along with the teachings of inspiration, and leave itasa 
last legacy with their parting blessing. The young transier the re- 
spect they feel for the aged, to the generation in which they lived, and 
mourn that “ the good old times” will never return again. Such is its 
magic power, that while, as with microscopic glass, it magnifies the 
venial faults and follies of the Present to gigantic size, it throws its 
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mask over the features of the Past, however hideous, and clothes her 
decrepid form in the garments of an angel of light. ‘Thus we may ex- 
plain the strange anomaly, that while the “ law of progress” has been 
written by the finger of God upon the course of time, 80 plainly that 
he who runs may read, yet with moralist, historian, and poet, “the 
degeneracy of the present age” has still become a threadbare theme. 
“The way the fathers trod” is deemed by their descendants the beaten 
path of knowledge and of virtue ; and though, perchance, it may lead 
at right angles with truth and duty, it requires the giant powers of a 
Luther or a Bacon to convince mankind, once led astray, of their follies, 
their errors, and their ignorance. 

But while Antiquity thus casts its shadow over the minds and hearts 
of all, upon the scholar it exerts a peculiar power. While with other 
men this reverence for the past is but a habit, with him it becomes a 
passion. Accustomed to view the civilization of the ancients through 
the deceptive medium of their intellectual life, he beholds in it nought 
but the beautiful and the good ; and is apt to forget that their social life, 
like the colorless drops of the rainbow, presents these gorgeous hues 
only when seen in the sunlight of the Ideal. Educated in the schools 
of the Classics, he has been initiated into all that is splendid in their 
literature, grand and sublime in their philosophy, noble and heroic in 
their history ; and all unconsciously he treads upon enchanted ground, 
where with every step that he advances, his senses are lulled to a less 
and still less keen perception of the glaring defects and deformities in 
the civil and social organizations of Antiquity. Having once partaken of 
the Lotus fruit of her literature, he loses all desire to return to the stern 
realities and unwelcome truths of her actual life. Ie therefore needs 
some kind Ulysses to force him away from this fairy land, to compel 
him to feel and to acknowledge the fundamental errors of the Ancients in 
Moral and Political science. As it is the duty of the faithful historian, 
however, not always to dwell upon noble deeds and heroic virtues, but 
to describe their opposite vices,—as he must tell us in the same breath 
of “the Father of his country” and the traitor Catiline,—as he must 
present, side by side, a ‘Titus and a Domitian, a Vitellius and Vespasian : 
so he who would give a correct view of Antiquity, while he does all 
honor to the beauty and power of its intellectual life, to its unequaled 
excellence in art, and to the freedom of its popular governments ; must 
not forget to notice the visionary character of its philosophy, its utter 
contempt for the Useful and the Practical, and that outrageous tyranny 
which made the State a despot, and every citizen a slave. We may 
apply to Ancient civilization those beautiful lines in which the noblest 
of Roman poets has described the fabled Scylla: 

“ Prima hominis facies, et pulchro pectore virgo 
Pube tenis: postrema immani corpore pristis, 
Delphindin caudas utero commissa luporum.” 


And while the superficial observer and the enthusiastic Scholar per- 
ceive in it all the beauty and grace of the feminine form; he who 
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jooks deeper than the surface of the Ideal, is startled by the yells of 
barking monsters, and beholds the most hideous and heterovencous de- 
formities, united to form a political society, perhaps as unnatural and 
monstrous as ever existed. We propose to consider one only of its 
more prominent characteristics, and to notice a few of those radical 
defects, which mar the beauty of this otherwise faultless work of art. 

Ancient and Modern civilization difler as widely in their essential 
features, a8 Heathenism and Christianity—as the religious systems 
under which they sprang into being, which have regulated their growth, 
given tone to their character, and decided their destiny. ‘That which 
was born under the influence of the wild and beautiful fictions of An- 
cient Mythology, moved in an ideal world, breathed an ideal life; 
while the very genius of Christian civilization is devotion to the prac- 
tical, the useful, the real. The Ancient, groping amid the darkness 
of reason, peopled the gloom with shapes and shadows from an ideal 
world ; and then vainly imagined himself to have escaped the restraints 
of his inferior nature,—to live and act ina higher state of being. The 
Modern, although, directed by the light of inspiration, he may catch 
some glimpses of a higher existence, seeks not to attain that nobler life, 
by forgetting the sphere of realities in which his Maker has placed 
him; but to create around him on earth the atmosphere of Leaven, 
and to realize Eternity in the foreshadowings of ‘Vime. ‘The Christian 
has sought to elevate the real into the ideal; the Heathen to raise Aun- 
self from the level of actual life into an ideal existence. The latter 
has sought to forget the world without, in that within him; the former 
to spiritualize the outer world, and to subject the external to the era- 
vings of the inner life. ‘The one has striven to idcalize ; the other to 
spiritualize material existences, ‘The Cliristian is taught by ispira- 
tion to behold the operations of Deity in his most microscopic works, 
and in the minutest events of his providence: while many a Heathen 
philosopher, alas! has seen in God himself only the Soul of the un- 
verse, the animating principle of matter, and has degraded the glories 
of the Divine Being to the level of the laws of nature. In one word, 
the guiding star of Ancient civilization was the Imaginative faculty ; 
of Modern civilization, the Reason and Intellect. ‘The aim of the 
former has been Symmetry ; of the latter, Truth. ‘The former has pur- 
sued the Beautiful ; the latter, the Useful. 

This broad distinction runs through every department of their liter- 
ature, and extends itself through every ramification of their social 
life. Whithersoever we turn, we meet it on every hand. View them 
in what light we will, the autographs of Ancient and Modern eiviliza- 
tion can never be mistaken for each other. But nowhere 1s this 
diversity more clearly seen, than in the distinctive features of their 
philosophy. The Ancient philosopher, looking with contempt on ex- 
periment and observation, as suited only to the vulgar mind, sought to 
solve the problems presented to his notice by the material world, and 
to penetrate the arcana of nature—not by subjecting her elements to the 
torture of the crucible and the furnace, but by contemplating their 
essences, or species, a8 he termed them, within the depths of his own 
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soul; and by striving, in the laboratory of his own mind, to deduce 
those elements from their compounds, which might bring order out of 
Chaos, and reduce all the multiform operations of nature to definite 
laws. If we may so speak, he first bound himself hand and foot, and 
then proceeded to grapple with giant truths. He disdained to inves. 
tigate the phenomena of the sensible world through the medium of the 
senses ; but vainly conceited that he had discovered a mode of commu- 
nication with the material universe, less circuitous than that which his 
Creator had given him through the organs of perception ; and in the 
pride of human intellect, he presumed to solve the great problems, of 
the existence of matter,—the manner and form of its existence,—ijts 
First Cause,—its duration,—its elements,—its coexistence with, or 
creation by, the Deity,—by means of the abstract conceptions of rea- 
son; by excluding all individuals or objects of sense, and in the lan- 
guage of the Schoolmen, “ by rising in his contemplations from beings 
particular to beings universal, and which, from their own nature, were 
eternal and definite.” ‘The philosophers of Antiquity, to use the words 
of Dugald Stewart, “ conceived universals to be the real existences, 
or (as they expressed it) to be the essences of individuals ; and flat- 
tered themselves with the belief, that by directing the attention to these 
essences in the first instance, they might be enabled to penetrate the 
secrets of the universe without submitting to the study of nature in 
detail.” ‘The scientific inquirer, having lost sight of the individual in 
the species and the genera, though he may range uncontrolled through- 
out the empire of hypothesis, can never arrive at a single important 

ractical truth. Instead of conforming theory to acknowledged fact, 
* must distort fact to fit the Procrustean bed of theory. And though 
the fabric of his conceptions may possess all the lonic grandeur and 
beauty of the temple of the Ephesian Diana, like that famous structure 
it will still have no better foundation than a morass* or a quicksand. 
Having thrown away the key of experiment which was able to unlock 
all the secrets of nature, he gave himself up to metaphysical abstrac- 
tions, having reference, not to the sensible properties, but to the nature 
and origin of matter. Perhaps, however, in these strictures upon the 
Ancient Philosophy, we should make an exception in favor of Aristotle ; 
although if we may receive as correct the opinions, as some think er- 
roneous, of Reid and Stewart, even he has not altogether escaped the 
infection of that miasma, which so thoroughly pervaded the atmosphere 
of Ancient thought. 

But it is not merely in the philosophical systems of the Greeks and 
Romans, that we may observe the visionary character which has been 
alluded to. ‘The same disposition to theorize is glaringly apparent 
throughout the whole domain of their literature. It is peculiarly 
manifest, we think, in Plutarch, and a kindred class of historians, who 
have formed ideal characters, to exhibit ideal virtues in an ideal world. 
But it is not confined to them alone. The most superficial observer 
cannot fail to perceive its presence throughout the entire range of An- 


* The temple of Diana, at Ephesus, is said to have been built upon a marsh. 
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cient history. The author evidently never forgets that he is compos- 
ing a work of art, as well as a chronicle of events. He never loses 
the Ideal in the actual. He always writes to make an IMpression ; 
and seldom so far forgets himself as to sacrifice effect to truth. A 
striking example of this is presented in the first Book of Livy, who 
has evidently exhibited quite as much invention as historic accuracy. 
Nay, if it may not seem too paradoxical, the workings of the same 
spirit may be detected, as we think, in a province where we should 
least expect it,—we mean the writings of the Greek geometricians. 
Euclid had never discovered the great law of gravitation; nor had 
Newton equalled the matchless simplicity and beauty of the “ Elements 
of Geometry.” Kepler had never discussed the properties of “ the 
three Conic sections” in the style of Apollonius; nor had the latter 
attained the proud title of “the Legislator of the skies.” In theory, 
the Ancients distanced competition ; in practice, the Moderns have 
greatly exceeded them. 

Would that this spirit of Idealism, when it had thus subjected to its 
sway every province of the world of literature among the Ancients, 
and had made itself the sun and centre around which revolved all 
their intellectual life, had gone no farther. But, alas! it essayed a 
mightier, a deadlier work. It laid its presumptuous hand upon the 
sublime mysteries of religion. It dared to climb unto the throne of the 
Eternal and Infinite One, and to supplant Him by the fables of a fan- 
citul and often puerile Mythology. It made religion itself a work of 
art, and caused the fables of one generation to become the faith of the 
next. It seized the keys of Death and of Hell, and with more than 
“Giant” daring it scaled Heaven itself. It tore from the grasp of 
Deity the unrevealed invisible and eternal, and filled their unknown 
depths with beings of its own imagining, with sights and sounds and 
shapes, produced in the laboratory of its own impure Alchemy. It 
dared to tamper with the most momentous interests of man, and with 
the things pertaining to his endless life. [It made the sublime truths of 
religion, and man’s immortality, a plaything for the sport of artists and 
poets; until it may be said to have constituted them the arbiters of his 
destiny, and to have placed in their hands the keys of the invisible 
world. It proceeded in its fatal work, until it had buried the primitive 
ilea and worship of “ the one only and true God,” a hundred fathom deep 
under the accumulated accretions of ages ; until it had degraded relhi- 
gion from its high mission to bless and save, to win the heart to virtue, 
holiness, and Heaven; and made it fit only to pander to the basest 
passions of our nature, and to afford amusement to the gaping crowd. 
Such was its fearful progress among the Greeks, that at last it prosti- 
tuted the name of religion to give sanction to bacchanalian orgies, 
and made the very Gods of their mythology useful only for the ma- 
chinery of the theatre, and the “dramatis persona” of the tragedy. 
These superstitions at last became so absurd and monstrous, that men 
discarded all practical faith in them. ‘The Greeks and Komans, of the 
age immediately preceding the coming of our Saviour, reposed in re- 
ligion a belief, somewhat like that which children have in ghosts and 
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spirits, but which the man throws aside when he puts away childish 
things. ‘I'he philosopher regarded the popular religion with ill-con. 
cealed contempt. ‘The private citizen looked upon it but as the play- 
thing of his summer hours. . 

It was this passion fur the Ideal, so inordinately cultivated, which 
vave to the Ancients their unequaled excellence in art. And it is for 
this reason, we think, that Modern Europe has not as yet attained to that 
perfection in the fine arts, which has won for Grecian genius the admira- 
tion of the world. Notthatthe Modern European has less of imagina- 
tion or less of true genius ; but that in the states of Greece the whole 
force of the national mind was turned to the Ideal. It was made, not the 
recreation, but the business of life—not its diversion, but its highest duty. 
The real and the practical were thought to soil the hands, and to make 
sordid the mind of the freeborn citizen; and if attended to at all, were 
usually left to the eye service, and to the unwilling hands of slaves. 
The paiming, the statue, and the temple met the Greek at every turn. 
He felt that he trod on Classic ground: he breathed the atmosphere of 
art. Dut in the present age, the case is reversed. ‘The tendency of 
Christianity is to divert the minds of the great mass of men to the 
practical arts of life. ‘The whole current of its teachings and its in- 
fluence, sets strongly towards the more serious and momentous inter- 
ests of this brief existence. Of course it must have, though inno- 
cently, an indirect influence to discourage those arts which have their 
foundation solely in the Ideal. ‘The influence of the command, “ to 
do with thy might what thy hands find to do,” is to absorb the merely 
beautiful in the truly useful, or to say no more, at least to reduce the 
Ideal to its proper dimensions, and its appropriate sphere. What 
Christian civilization has added to the comforts of the masses in eigh- 
teen centuries, it has subtracted from the pleasures of the imagination, 
The English operative cannot now look upon a great work of art, with 
the same enthusiasm with which the Athenian beheld the Parthenon, 
or the Elian gazed upon the noblest work of Phidias. It speaks not to 
his soul. Tle feels that it is not for him,—that it is intended for a 
higher class of minds, and he looks upon it with no more interest than 
upon his tools or his workbench. But the proud citizen of one of the 
Ancient republics had regarded it with far different feelings. Was he 
poor! So had been many of the most illustrious of his country’s dead,— 
Aristides, Phocion, Epaminondas. He felt himself a man and a freeman. 
He waseligible to oflice, and could sit in judgment. ‘The difficulty of mul- 
plying copies of his works, compelled the author to publish them at the 
great festivals ; and thus the literary privileges of the poorest, were 
nearly on a footing with those of the richest citizen. He attended in 
the theatre, and saw acted the sublime tragedies of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles. He listened to the Rhapsodist, as he recited the verses of 
Homer, or to the lyrics of Pindar, as they were chanted by the sacred 
choir. He heard the historian pronounce his works at the Olympic 
games. He might daily walk in the groves of the Lyceum or the 
Academy, and listen to the cogent reasoning of Aristotle, or tothe Divine 
eloquence of Plato. He lived surrounded by the noblest works of art, 
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and took a patriotic pride in the fruits of his country’s genius. He 
felt that he possessed an equal share in them with his more aristo- 
cratic neighbor. They were Ais country’s, they were therefore Avy. 
It was the unwersality, the nationality, of this enthusiasm, pervading, 
as it did, all ranks and conditions of men, all classes and ages, extend- 
ing itself, like the circulation of the blood, through every vein and ar- 
tery of the social system, thrilling through every nerve of the body 
politic, which constituted, as it seems to us, the great secret of the 
success of the Greeks. ‘The artist felt that he spoke not to a favored 
few, but to his countrymen: he labored, not to adorn the rich man’s 
studio, but his country’s temples. Of the wonderful effect this enthu- 
siasm would have in calling forth great artists from obscurity,—artists 
who, at the present day, might, and indeed do, remain unknown to 
fame,—we need not speak. ‘The Ancient mind was like a dry autum- 
nal forest, where every spark of genius fell among combustibles, and 
kindled at once into a flame. Suflice it to say, that while Modern civili- 
zation has multiplied a hundred fold the comforts, and indeed the useful 
knowledge and practical acquirements of the vulgar; it seems in our 
view to have somewhat diminished, at least comparatively, their literary 
privileges and their appreciation of the artist's works. Having directed 
the attention of the multitude to the more practical concerns of life, it 
has, perhaps, more from their own choice than from any necessity of 
the case, deprived them of a share in the Ideal. It has caused that 
taste for the fine arts, which was once universal and national, to be 
confined within the exclusive circles of the wealthy ; and has depos- 
ited the noblest specimens of art, once public property, in the galleries 
of the noble. It has made the artist, we think, to labor less for im- 
mortality, and more fur the emoluments of his profession. Within the 
province of the Ideal, at least, it may be said to have overthrown the 
doctrine of “ the equality of rights,” and has given to the rich alone to 
command by their wealth what was once the property of all. Modern 
Europe has made king’s courts, and royal palaces the depositories of 
the artist’s works, and has made the patronage of the great his poor 
equivalent for the enthusiastic admiration of his countrymen. 

The influence of Christian civilization upon art, however, cannot re- 
main long unfavorable. Christianity, indeed, is so far from being inim- 
ical to the fine arts, that we may regard it as a necessary auxiliary to 
their highest perfection. It differs from the ancient religions, in that 
it sternly insists upon the maintenance of that harmonious proportion 
between the reason and the imagination, the actual and the Ideal, which 
we can so clearly perceive the Creator to have indicated, in the adapt- 
ation of the external world around us to these two united natures, and 
in the perfection of His own works: while among the Ancients the 
Ideal was suffered to usurp complete supremacy, and to rule, as with a 
rod of iron, the whole of their intellectual and social life. The ex- 
cellonce of the Ancients, though confessedly unequaled, was certainly 
unnatural, It was gained at quite too vast an expense to be desirable. 
For its attainment, it was necessary to trample on all the realities of 
actual life, to make labor the degrading employment of the slave, to ren- 
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der the imagination the only source of enjoyment, and to deprive man 
of almost all else which might conduce to his earthly happiness ; it 
was required to make a holocaust of all that is involved in that good old 
English word, Comfort, and to sacrifice utility on the altar of Ideal 
beauty. But Christianity has pursued a different path. Her first 
mission to promote the temporal good of man, has been to supply his 
physical necessities, to multiply a thousand fold the comforts and con- 
veniences of life, to diffuse these blessings, hitherto confined to the 
rich, among the down trodden poor, to give freedom to the slave, to 
emancipate the masses from the curse of ignorance, to carry to their 
highest perfection the practical arts of life, and to give to mankind a 
more healthy and harmonious civilization. In seeking the temporal 
interests of our race, “the greatest good of the greatest number,” has 
ever been her aim; and though perchance she may have given to the 
populace a less keen perception of the beauties of art, and a less cul- 
tivated imagination, than existed among the Ancients ; she has impart- 
ed what is to them a far more valuable boon. By the unparalleled im- 
provements in the useful arts, the wonderful discoveries in science, 
which owe their origin to her quickening power, and by the commer- 
cial facilities which have opened to the mariner every clime and every 
sea, she has bestowed upon the inferior orders a larger share in the 
comforts and blessings of every-day life, than was once enjoyed in 
royal courts, and has given even to the operative classes, luxuries such as 
were once denied by a Roman Emperor to his imperial consort. And 
when she shall have completed this, which she still insists upon re- 
garding as her primary task, and her first duty ; when the operative 


shall be enabled to obtain with less labor the supply of his physical 
wants, and shall have more leisure for the cultivation of his intellectual 
powers ; when she shall have given him an education worthy of the 
capabilities of his immortal nature; when she has raised him to the 
level of his manhood, and poured upon his darkened spirit “ the light 
that cometh down from Heaven :”’ she will then address herself to this, 
her subsequent, but still — work; she will then restore to 


him that rich inheritance, which she hath taken away for a season, 
that she might fill his soul with a higher good ; she will then rekindle 
in his mind the perception of [deal excellence ; she will then rouse his 
dormant imagination, to feel the full power of all that is beautiful, in 
the works of artand of Deity; she will then awaken all the finer feel- 
ings of his nature to appreciate the artist’s labors, and to render him 
his due meed of praise. Then will be indeed the Augustan age of 
art, Already may we see its dawn approaching. Christianity, having 
supplanted the impure Divinities of the Heathen mythology, asthe objects 
of its conceptions, by the spiritual beauty of angelic beings, and hav- 
ing thrown a heavenly radiance around art itself, has imparted an an- 
gelic purity and beauty to the forms about which it is conversant, and 
has clothed it in that spiritual glory, which has found its highest ex- 
pression in the face of the Madonna and in the form of the Saviour,— 
which shines forth in the sublime conceptions of Milton, and in the 
immortal works of the Italian artists. She has glorified art by the in- 
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fusion of something of her own spirit ; and in that day when she shall 
again bring it home to the wawersal heart of man, it will come with 
a majestic power, before which his whole soul shall bow, with a power 
which shall enkindle there a higher and holier enthusiasm than he 
ever felt’ betore. 

This passion for the Ideal, which we have seen thus strikingly dis- 
played in their intellectual life, is no less conspicuous throughout the 
whole texture of the social system, and in the organization of the State 
itself, among the nations of Antiquity. It lies at the foundation of 
that peculiar feature of Ancient civilization, which has been so often 
remarked, but so seldom referred to its ultimate cause; we mean 
that radical defect in their political fabrics, which degraded the indi- 
vidual into the slave of the State, and ground the citizen into the dust 
beneath the Juggernaut of his country’s glory. With them, the State 
was not the mere aggregation of its individual subjects into one corporate 
body, but, like the Platonic “ essences’* of general terms, an inde- 
pendent, Ideal existence, capable of exercising all the functions of a 
sentient being, and radiant with immortality. This was the true Di- 
vinity of the Ancient, which he worshiped with a far more intense 
devotion than his fabled Gods. He made all he held most dear on 
earth, “to pass through the fire”’ unto this, the Moloch of his idolatry ; 
and, with the fortitude of a Regulus, freely sacrificed upon its altar, 
liberty, happiness, and life. This fundamental error which we have 
been considering, the annihilation of the Jadividual inthe general Jdea 
or /-ssence, seems to have diffused its baleful presence throughout the 
whole empire of Ancient thought, and is equally apparent in their 
philosophical and political systems. It glares upon us in all its hide- 
ousness from out their defective social organizations ; and for twenty 
centuries it checked the progress of scientific philosophy, unul Bacon 
gave to man the clue to that “knowledge” which has indeed been 
“power.”’ Perceiving the entire structure of the State, and the whole 
of the political relations of the citizen, to be based upon this funda- 
mental idea, it was but natural that the philosopher should carry its 
influence with him into his scientific researches, and his inquiries into 
the nature and origin of matter; and thus be led into that radical mis- 
take, which paralyzed the noblest efforts of the noblest minds, and 
made inquiry to pursue the same perpetual circle, without any percept- 
ible progress toward the truth it vainly sought. To the Ideal element 
in their character, therefore, we may no Jess distinctly trace the de- 
fects in the social fabrics of the Ancients, and their grosser errors in 
moral and political science, than the beauties of their literature, or their 
preeminence in art. 

In this brief review of the ci@ization of Antiquity, it has been our 
endeavor to illustrate the presence and power of the Ideal element, in 
the formation of its intellectual character and its political institutions. 
And surely nothing can be better fitted than such a survey of the 
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* Cicero first introduced the word “ Essence” as synonymous with the Platonic 
Idea.” 
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ast, to call forth our deepest gratitude to Him who hath made us to 
live under a better dispensation, who hath given to us a better inher- 
itance, a clearer light, and a more glorious hope, than was vouchsafed 
to the Roman and the Greek. Christianity has swept away that Poly- 
theistic system which once gave a tutelar divinity to every city, and 
thus in effect restricted the moral accountability of man within the 
boundaries of his native State,—while it permitted him to commit the 
most enormous crimes beyond its limits, secure of the favor of his 
patron Deity. It has established the Unity of God, and made the 
obligations of the one law of Love, wide as the world. It has been 
the high mission of Christianity to reconcile civilization and religion, 
which Heathenism had constituted antagonistical and hostile princi- 
ples. ‘The civilization of the Ancients, while it was infected with all 
the impurities and corruptions of their religious belief, was itself the 
slow, but sure destroyer, of the system in which it had its origin. With 
its progressive improvement, from the rudeness of the Homeric, to the 
refinement of the Augustan age, those monstrous and impure fables 
which the spirit of Idealism had incorporated into the fabric of their 
faith, gradually lost their power over the minds of men, until at last 
scepticism became a virtue, and while the philosopher was compelled 
to find a refuge in the sublime truths of natural religion, the multitude 
sunk into a state little better than a stupid Atheism. But Christianity 
has reconciled these once discordant elements, and while it has secured 
the perpetuity of the “ law of progress,” has made its own presence 
an indispensable requisite to its Cealthy action. The Civilization of 
Antiquity was necessarily limited in its extent and duration. It was 
designed to be the forerunner of a better dispensation, and when its 
mission on earth was accomplished, it faded away before the light of 
a brighter day. It wanted the life-giving principle of a pure religion, 
which alone could give it permanency. This want Christianity has 
supplied. I[t constitutes the soul of the social system,—the anima- 
ting principle, which preserves the inanimate body of civil society from 
decay and dissolution. Ancient Civilization we may compare to the 
present life and to man’s sensual being, designed but to prepare him 
for a more exalted sphere, and then thrown aside as useless; Modern 
Civilization to his spiritual and immortal existence, containing within 
itself the elements of its own eternity, and destined to an indefinite 
progression, that shall extend its limits and its power, until it shall 
open into the full bloom of the Millennial glory—a progression whose 
advancement nought can stay, until the fiat of Jehovah proclaim that 
time shall be no louger. 
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POLITICAL SLANDER. 
BY STEPHEN WRIGHT KELLOGG, SHELBURNE, MARS. 


Wen a man once abandons the tranquil pursuits of private life, 
and launches on the boisterous and troubled sea of politics, he must 
expect a hard and a toilsome career. For without such an expectation 
he will surely be disheartened and driven back, by the buffetings of its 
winds and waves. He must also possess an unusual degree of firm- 
ness, a readiness to meet difficulties and tact to surmount them, in order 
to stem successfully the currents of popular passion, and weather the 
storms of party excitement. But one thing he must meet, which falls 
to the lot of the public man, in far greater measure than to any other 
citizen, Calumny and reproach he must endure. He must be content 
to witness his name coupled with every vile and opprobrious epithet in 
the language ; to see his character traduced, and his motives im- 
pugned ; to have his fair fame stained and sullied with charges and 
accusations of the deepest dye; and in short, he must be willing to 
stand as a public mark, for a thousand rancorous opponents to hurl each 
his shaft of malice, tipped with the poison of detraction and falsehood. 
Such a position, however much it may be sought, is surely an unenvi- 
able one ; and it is calculated to prevent many from engaging in public 
life, who might otherwise render distinguished service to their country. 
It is a position, too, as unjust as it is unenviable, to the upright and 
patriotic statesman ; and we refer chiefly to such, in speaking against 
this practice of reviling public men. The dishonest politician, the 
man of knavish cunning and reckless character—who is ever ready to 
sacrifice the public weal to personal ambition—who “lives and moves 
and has his being” in an atmosphere of political juggling and chicanery— 
is seldom visited with more of public censure than he deserves. In- 
deed, we think such a man is often more honored and applauded, than 
the honest, candid, and deserving statesman. It is the great evil of 
political excitements, under such a system of government as ours, that 
the artful and unprincipled, by dint of loud and ostentatious professions 
of devotion to their country, are often able to win the honors, which 
belong to sterling worth and sincere patriotism. Good men are often 
loaded with unmerited abuse, while bad men enjoy public favor and 
rewards equally unmerited. 

It is a favorite saying among us, that a constant and watchful jeal- 
ousy towards public men and public measures, is essential to the 
preservation of a republican government. Nothing can be more true 
than this principle, when carried to a certain extent. Should we once 
cease tO exercise a proper scrutiny over those to whom we have 
entrusted the care of our dearest institutions, and fall into a carcless 
confidence in our rulers, we should soon have cause to repent bitterly 
our indifference. For such a state of things would present to men in 
power, a temptation too strong to be resisted. Private interest and 
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self-exaltation would be left without any check; and to give free 
license to principles, so strong and universal, would be fraught with im- 
minent danger. No man is entirely free from their influence ; and 
sinall would be the number, who could preserve a strict integrity iy 
such circumstances. While public men are subjected to the closest 
observation of the whole people ; while every eye is fixed upon them, 
and every voice ready to be raised at their slightest deviation from 
duty, at their smallest assumption of power, they are much less apt to 
take such a step. By doing thus, they would be sure to defeat their 
own purposes, and destroy all their political expectations. 

But in this country we have litle reason to apprehend a lack of 
public watchfulness. No man can be brought betore the people as a 
candidate for any office, without undergoing the most searching scrutiny, 
both in regard to his public and his private character. No man can 
hold any office of trust, without having every action bruited about the 
country, and held up in every light in which political friendship on the 
one hand, and political enmity on the other, is able to place it. ‘The 
public, with its hundred eyes all turned upon him, will observe every 
transaction ; and no political Hermes can hope, with any charm, to 
lull its sleepless vigilance. ‘The press, with its hundred tongues, will 
trumpet every deed through the whole land. Where a people is 
divided into parties, and arrayed under different political banners, there 
is not the slightest cause to fear a want of adequate caution and jeal- 
ousy. The party which holds the supremacy will never be able to 
make any encroachment, or aggrandize itself in the least, through insuf- 
ficient watchfulness 2nd suspicion in the party which it has defeated. 
‘That party will hold it as its bounden duty to look with constant dis- 
trust on the movements of its more fortunate rival; and if the least 
violence should be offered to any of our political rights; if the least 
attempt be made to grasp any power; ay, if only a suspicion of such a 
thing be once raised; the alarm would be sounded, and echoed by one 
after another, till it had reached the farthest corner of the nation. We 
say, then, there will always be sufficient watchfulness. ‘There is no 
danger of our falling into a stupid indifference. Rather have we cause 
to fear we shall be rent by the undue violence of party jealousy. Our 
whole existence as a nution shows this. A proper caution, a moderate 
distrust, a fearless censure when deserved, is necessary under such a 
government. For thus only can we preserve the body politic in a health- 
ful state. But the violence of party, which shows itself in unmerited 
and indiscriminate censure and reproach ; which assails the noblest 
character with its harpy talons, and befouls and lacerates all it touches ; 
which breathes the breath of calumny on the purest motives, and sullies 
the brightest patriotism ; which, not content with blackening the pub- 
lic character of a man, enters within the sacred precincts of private 
life, and pretends to discover vices and failings, which exist only in the 
dark imagination of some hireling pander to party passion—this state 
of things, we say, is of all the least desirable. Better, ay, thrice 
better suffer a little for too much confidence in men, than let our baser 
passions run riot in such a manner! They will surely gain a fearful 
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ascendency over all our generous and nobler principles, if left thus 
unrestrained. 

A wide distinction is made by most persons, between slandering 
public and private men. It seems to be considered a matter of course, 
that a public man must be vilified and calumniated, whether he deserves 
itor not; and such a-state of feeling lessens the crime in the eyes of 
the community. Nay, we think it is hardly ever considered a crime 
to cast censure and reproach on the character of a public man. It is 
always expected from his political antagonists. Hundreds of sheets, 
daily and weekly issued, are teeming with their falsehood and scur- 
rility, The press is very cautious, as a general thing, in regard to 
originating calumnies against a private citizen. It is quite careful, 
ioo, not to repeat charges and accusations when made by others, unless 
it has ample proof that they are true. ‘The terrors of the law are 
sufficient to check any propensity to do this. Private slander walks in 
secret, and does its dark work with hints and whispers ; public slander 
stalks forth under the broad eye of day, and proclaims its falsehoods 
with the voice of a trumpet. ‘This state of things is sanctioned by that 
maxim, too often made a rule of action, * All is fair in politics.” ‘The 
political press seems generally to have adopted it. Every organ of a 
party, and every petty journal, is ready to propagate anything to throw 
discredit on its rival. ‘The grossest falsehoods and the foulest charges 
are freely used, and met on the other hand by equal abuse and recrim- 
ination. Let a man possess motives as pure as the sunlight; let him 
he as upright and stanch a patriot as ever breathed the air of heaven ; 
and if he receives the nomination of one party for an exalted office, he is 
immediately assailed by every fuming speech-maker, and every venal 
scribbler, in the ranks of the other. Were one to judge of any man 
who has been supported by either party in several of our presidential 
elections, without any other means of information than the columns of 
opposing journals, he might well think him one, who would leave 


* A villain’s name to other times, 
Linked with no virtue, but a thousand crimes.” 


Nor is the press alone at fault in this matter. It is unjust to blame 
it, for all this virulence and abuse. ‘The peop/e are more willing to 
believe charges against a public man, than against any other individual. 
Every imputation on his character is “ proof conclusive” of his guilt, 
with those of a different political creed. ‘They turn a deaf ear to 
every thing which may be urged in his extenuation. They behold all 
lis actions through a distorting medium. Political prejudices are 
stronger than any other. The passions are more easily roused, and 
when roused, are more ungovernable. Men who can preserve their 
coolness and candor on any other subject, are often hasty and blinded 
by prejudice in their politics. a 

lt is one of the worst evils of this state of things, that political 
service is brought into disrepute among upright and honora le men. 
'o be a politician in the eyes of many, is to be a demagogue—a crafty 
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and unprincipled aspirant to oflice and distinction. There are so 
many of the latter character, who are ever clamorous for some reward 
for merits which few but themselves can discern, that the reproach 
which deservedly falls on them, is extended to the whole class. If one 
enters the political arena—if he mingles in the strife with those of a 
base and despicable character—he is soon confused with the rest; and 
amidst the cloud of dust which the violence of the contest has raised, 
they all appear alike to the multitude. Again, so many dishonest and 
intriguing men are chosen to office, in the heat and frenzy of popular 
excitement, that there is too much reason for the odium which attaches 
to political life. But this very thing is, in great measure, the result of 
the licentious and unsparing calumny bestowed on public men. ‘Those 
of a reckless and profligate nature, care little for what is said of them, 
provided they accomplish their purposes. They are destitute of all 
virtuous sensibility; and itis vain to think of making any impression 
on them, with the ordinary weapons of abuse. ‘They are willing to 
abide the pelting of the pitiless storm ; for it hurts not their feelings, it 
does them no injury. ‘They are steeled to all the influences which 
affect the ingenuous and sensitive man. ‘The latter will shrink from a 
life, which exposes him to such opprobrium. He will choose some 
more quiet calling. He will renounce political life, and devote himself 
to some one of the professions, or seek the still more calm and pleasing 
walks of science and literatureg Hence, we often hear it said, that 
comparatively few of the best men are now elevated to the high places 
of our government. The profession of law is considered a stepping- 
stone to political honor and preferment. But so far as we are acquainted, 
the most honest and upright men in that profession are the least en- 
gaged in political life. In the great body of politicians, there are some 
noble et high-minded men, who scorn personal considerations, in 
comparison with the duty they owe their country ; but the number is 
too small even to operate as the “ little leaven,” which “ leaveneth the 
whole lump.” We think that more than one body of the same number 
as our Congress, might be selected from those in professional life, and 
those engaged in literary and scientific pursuits, who would combine 
more honesty and patriotism, as well as talent, than half-a-dozen such 
Congresses as we often have. Such a state of things in public life is 
verily an unhappy one. Our institutions were founded, and our con- 
stitution framed, by the best men of the age. Would we preserve our 
government in its original purity; would we maintain our constitution 
unshaken and our rights unimpaired, we should give to our best men 
the direction of public affairs. Any state of things which deters the 
best men from undertaking such duties, is much to deprecated. 
Political life has little of the sincerity and friendship, which cheers 
and gratifies the private citizen. All the kindly feeling, all the un- 
feigned sympathy, all the generous esteem, and ail the sincere charity, 
which was cherished and exercised towards the statesman in his 
private life, is banished from the walks he has now entered. ‘The 
political friends of a distinguished statesman are generally but cringing 
flatterers, who surround him and fill his ear with their empty adula- 
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uons, in the hope of gaining some portion of the emolument and dis- 
tinction, Which he is able to bestow— 


* Who crook the pregnaut hinges of the knee, 
Where thrift may follow fawning.” 


While he is borne on the calm waters of popular favor, while the 
breeze is prosperous and fortune sits smiling at the helm, they throng 
into his wake, and the constant cry of each is, 


* Say, shall my little bark attendant sail, 
Pursue the triumph, and partake the gale!” 


but when adversity comes, and he has ceased to be the favored one, 
they abandon him at once. It is a heartless and a hollow thing—this 
iriendship in polities. Political enmity, on the other hand, is the most 
Inter and unrelenting. Whatever severity has been indulged in by an 
opponent, in a war of words, is not easily forgiven, Nowhere is sar- 
casm more powerful, and more injurious in its etlects. It is seldom 
combined with that pleasantry and good nature, which makes it heal 
while it wounds. It continues to rankle and exasperate. essence 
is bitterness and malignity. We believe that more duels and aflrays 
which have occurred in our land, have sprung from political differences, 
than from any other cause ; ay, we might rather say, than from all 
other causes together. 

Is it said that a truly great man ought to be above the reach of such 
an influence, and pay no regard to the low and paltry accusations of 
the party press? It is much easier to say this, than to endure the 
trial. Greatness of intellect does not divest a man of the ordinary 
feelings of his race. He is “of like passions” with the rest of his 
kind. Nay, he has often much more regard for his reputation, than 
those of a less noble stamp. [His most valued jewel 1s his own good 
name. Whatever injures that, wounds him the most deeply. Fine 
feelings and a keen sensibility are often united with creatness of mind. 
An individual of this character could undergo no worse ordeal, than to 
be supported for office, through a single political canvass. By the 
aspersions of a party press, he is at once changed from the respected 
citizen and the genuine patriot, into the veriest villain and demagogue 
in the land. ‘The transformation has been as sudden, as if he had been 
touched by the magic wand of Comus. Though he may be able to 
bear up under all this load of abuse ; though he may despise the base 
and skulking wretches who pen the slanders, who are protected from 
notice by their own insignificance, or by withholding their real names, 
it is still a hard, a vexatious, a disagreeable situation. ‘Though he 
may not be overpowered by their united attacks ; though he may not 
suffer a political death from all their “ paper bullets of the brain; it ts 
still enough to keep him in constant disquiet and irritation. Like the 
traveler of Swift, when attacked by the pigmy inhabitants of the 
island on which he had been cast, he is vexed and annoyed by the 
cloud of little Lilliputian arrows, which a host of puny scribblers are 
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showering upon him. We sometimes see a great and noble statesman, 
who is wholly regardless of all such attacks upon his character; and 
though we can but think he has grown callous: by long abuse, or is 
naturally destitute of that delicate sensibility, which shrinks from pub- 
lic censure, we honor and admire such a man. We admire him, who 
in the colossal dignity of his character, stands calm and unmoved 
amidst all the rage and violence of party struggles; who quails not 
before the fiercest storms of popular abuse ; who is lifted above the 
petty contentions that embroil the mass of men ; who, strong in tho 
rectitude of his own intentions, and firm in his own integrity, maintains 
his post and flings all slanderous charges to the winds. 


“ As some tall cliff, that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round , breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshiné seitles on its head.” 


There can be no greater injustice, than to vilify the character of an 
honest public man. He has broken away from the attachments of 
long acquaintance, the strong bonds of friendship, the still closer and 
more tender ties of kindred and family, and all the affections and 
delights, which cluster round the spot where one has spent his early 
years. He has relinquished the quiet and social enjoyments of the 
citizen, and given himself to the eares and toils of his country’s ser- 
vice. Shall he then receive unmerited abuse as his “ exceeding great 
reward!” Shall he suffer all the annoyances of a pitiless maievolence, 
in addition to the burdensome and celine duties of his station’ 
Shall he experience all the bitterness of ingratitude, where he should 
rather enjoy the pleasing and satisfactory approbation of a grateful 
people’? ‘There is something radically wrong in public opinion, when 
it tolerates such an evil. A nation ought to be as jealous of the good 
name of its public men, as of its own reputation. Whatever is calcu- 
lated to tarnish their good name, should meet with a prompt and 
unqualified rebuke, It is often said, that the character of public men 
is public property ; and it is acting the part of a madman, for a people 
to tear in pieces and destroy its own possessions. A nation should 
cherish her public men, as her most precious treasures. She should 
hold them up before the world, and point to them with exultation, while 
with the Roman matron, she should say, “These are my jewels.” It 
is a poor reward for all the abuse men receive when living, that when 
(lead the voice of calumny will be silenced, and their name mentioned 
with unmingled honor and respect. It doubtless often affords them 
consolation ; but how much better would it be, to sweeten their toils 
and smooth the rough pathway of public life, with the honest and 
hearticlt expressions of gratitude and esteem! ‘The last days of 
Washington were embittered by the slanderous attacks upon his char- 
neter ; and though none now speak of him, save with reverence and 
admiration, it is enough to call forth tears to think the declining life of 
so good a man, should have been rendered unhappy by the malice and 
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ingratitude of many of his countrymen. If our nation has ever beheld 
a humiliating spectacle, it was that of him, whose streneth had been 
wasted and whose brow had been furrowed in the most generous and 
devoted service to his country, retiring from office amidst the gross 
and shameless calumnies of a portion of the press, and sinking into 
his grave, when the storm of abuse had scarcely subsided ' 

By what means, then, can this evil be remedied, which exists so 
universally among us? Surely, not by abridging the freedom of the 
press. Vor the very instant you do this, you declare that this govern- 
ment, which has been so often called an experiment, is a failure 
You pronounce it dangerous to grant men the free and full eXpression 
of their opinions ; you cut off the last hope of the friends of freedom 
A free press is a vital principle of a free government. We wish for no 
safeguards of public character, which can only be obtained by en- 
croaching on the rights of our citizens. We wish for no law of 
political libels, to protect our public men, But one law of this nature 
has been made, since the formation of our government. We have had 
but one sedition law; and after the expiration of three years, for 
which time it was enacted, it sunk into the neglect and forgetiuiness 
which it merited. 1t was passed at atime when men were alarmed by 
the terrible drama of the French revolution, which was attributed im 
great measure to the licentiousness of the press in that country, which 
had for several years been most virulent in its attacks upon the gov- 
ernment. Probably no check on the freedom of the press would have 
averted that catastrophe, though it was then believed by many, but 
the voice of this nation has emphatically declared, that no restraint 
shall here be tolerated. It is not against the frecdom of the press, 
but the abuse of that freedom, that we have been speaking. We wish 
for a press, independent and untrammeled. It would be vain to fetter 
it with legal restraints; for like the strong man of old, when bound 
with withs and cords, it would break them as a hempen thread touched 
by the fire. Our only hope is that PUBLIC OPINION itsell will at 
length correct the evil. ‘The press may first become more scandalous 
and malignant than it now is; it may go on in its course of slander and 


falsehood, till the foul sin, gathering head, 
“Shall break into corruption ;” 


but let it a little longer increase in abuse and shamelessness, and the 
time will come, when the disgust and reprehension of an insulted 
public, will force it to change its character. Low and scurrilous 
prints must be less patronized. Men of more candor must be en- 
couraged, to take the management of the political press, When public 
character shall be respected, and its traducers meet with deserved 
rebuke; when the patriot shall be honored, and the demagogue 
despised by all; when virtue and integrity shall be rewarded, and dis- 
honesty and intrigue gain nothing but degradation and scorn; when 
the noble, generous, and high-minded statesmen shall cease to be 
calumniated, and a grateful people shall guard his name from the 
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aspersions of malice at home, as well as abroad; then, and not till 
then, may we expect the bright and glorious dawn of a political Mil- 
lennium. 


THINKING. 


BY JOUN BUTLER TALCOTT, WEST HARTFORD, CONN, 


Tne ocean of truthis boundless. Even Newton, after all his discoy- 
eries, confessed that he resembled a mere child that had gathered a few 
only of the smoother pebbles on its shore. He longed to penetrate still 
farther into its recesses, and to bring to light more of its hidden treasures, 
But Newton was not indebted to the benign influences of his age, or 
to the favors of fortune, for his splendid discoveries. He was a man 
of thought, of deep and careful reflection. In his mind intellect pre- 
dominated, and whenever he applied it to any subject, he became ab- 
sorbed in contemplation, and seemed Jost to all around him. He was 
not the first to observe the fall of an apple, and to inquire the cause, 
but he was the first to carry his thoughts forward, until he found that 
the same law which governed the apple extended to the whole uni- 
verse. While ordinary men looked with mere admiration on the ever- 
changing hues of the soap-bubble, reflection showed him that here 
was a key to the origin of all colors. Lf then such have been the re- 
sults of thinking, it is certainly a habit of no ordinary importance, and 
we propose to consider a few of its many advantages, 

The advantages of cultivating habits of thinking, may be considered 
as two-fold. First, they strengthen and invigorate both the intellect 
and the judgment; and, secondly, they enable one to derive greater 
benefit and enjoyment from every subject which he contemplates. 

Who has not observed a striking ditlerence between the man of dili- 
gent thought, and one who neglected this habit? ‘The mind of the lat- 
ter is comparatively weak and puerile. It has none of that activity 
and energy, none of that keen perception and nice discrimination, and 
none of that depth and power which we see and admire in the other. 
However richly such an one may have stored his mind with principles 
and facts ; however lively may be his imagination, and easy his con- 
versation, a brief acquaintance is sufficient to show that he is super- 
ficial, and has not carefully and diligently investigated his subjects. 
Though his opinions may be expressed with readiness, and, owing to 
the natural strength of his abilities, be just, yet how entirely at a loss 
is he, when called upon for his reasons! tHe has no richness of ex- 
pression, and no originality ; but his ideas for the most part are com- 
monplace and unimportant. He is not to himself a continual fountain 
of truth and knowledge. Memory is his dependence, and when that 
fails he has no other resource. His very knowledge, not being famil- 
iarized by retlection, is partially involved in mist and obscurity. In 
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short, vagueness, uncertainty, and feebleness, characterize all his ideas 
and expressions. 

But it is in his judgment that we see the greatest weakness, What 
intelligent man thinks of placing implicit confidence in 1!) We cannot 
avoid the consciousness, that the sentiments which he advances have 
not been carefully pondered, but are either the mere momentary sug- 
gestions of his understanding, or a bare repetition of those expressed 
by others. Such men for the most part strictly have no opinions, but, 
relying on those of others, are unstable and liable to change sides on 
almost any question. 

Strange as it may appear, the majority of men belong to this un- 
thinking class. ‘They go not to the pure fountains of thought, nor 
feast themselves on the creations of their own intellects. ‘To them 
the spirit-world is locked, and to all its revelations both mind and heart 
are dead. What wonder then that mankind are so fickle in their opin- 
ions! Why should we look with surprise upon the slow progress of 
knowledge! Why be astonished at the long reign of error and 
superstition, and at the tardiness with which truth has been embraced, 
when presented ? Why, we say, wonder at all this, when we know that 
the majority of mankind live without thought and retlection? Rather 
should we wonder, that among those who depend so much for their 
opinions on each other and the past, knowledge has reached its pres- 
ent state of advancement. ‘The minds of this class of men may be 
compared to a sieve, which, while it retains the coarser and compara- 
tively worthless parts, allows the finer and more spiritual to pass Uirough 
and be lost. ‘They are enriched with facts, but the conclusions to be 
deduced therefrom, and which constitute their essence, are unthought 
of torever. 

With such an one let us now compare the man of close and diligent 
thought. His mind resembles a vast laboratory, in which every thing 
is resolved into its simplest element, and again employed in the pro- 
duction of new and more useful compounds. It is the very opposite 
of the other. Every faculty 1s kept in active, vigorous exercise, and 
every subject is analyzed and made familiar. ‘The merits of each 
question are carefully examined, and every argument enther for or 
against it, is discussed. ‘The knowledge of such a man is accurate 
and certain. Ideas do float through his mind, like dim, undetined shad- 
ows, having no tangible form or appearance, but each is distinctly and 
fully developed. Nice discrimination and pure logic characterize all 
lis reasonings. His mind is not burdened with a mass of mere tsola- 
ted facts, but from these are deduced principles, which serve as found- 
ations for all his opinions. . 

It is in the philosopher that we see the best example of the thinking 
man, and the most striking exhibition of the advantages of this habit. 
What ordinary men pass by as idle and insignificant, often gives rise 
in his mind to a multitude of inquiries, and leads the way to some im- 
portantdiscovery. ‘To him the world is a perennial fountain of thought 
and knowledge. 

Such then are a few of the characteristic differences vetween the 
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thinking and unthinking man, and from these we are able to judge of 
the influence of this habit on the mind. ‘Thinking is tothe mind, what 
-xercise is to the body, bringing all its faculties into vigorous operation, 
and giving to each its full development and proportion. The intellect 
becomes stronger and stronger, and capable of grappling with, and 
mastering the most intricate subjects, while the mind of him who ney- 
lects this habit, loses its tension and becomes only more weak and in- 
eflicient. 

It rarely happens, that men of the greatest depth of thought are the 
most ready and interesting speakers. While others, of whose intel- 
lectual powers and habits of reflection we have no very exalted idea, 
pour forth their words with fluency, they, on the contrary, are often 
seen to labor and hesitate, and to excite little interest or favor. Nor 
is this to be ascribed wholly to education. The very habit of thinking 
naturally renders them slow and cautious ; unwilling to utter at random 
whatever presents itself to their minds, they feel constrained as they 
yo along to examine the truth or falsity of their ideas, and their appro- 
priateness to the subject before them, and though these processes suc- 
ceed each other with almost inconceivable rapidity, time enough is 
consumed to give them a dull and uninteresting appearance. Lut 
were we to examine their respective speeches, how striking would be 
the difference! The argument of the one ‘s clear and conclusive, and 
his words fall like the slow, but irresistible blows of the battle-axe, 
while the language of the other, though abounding perhaps in beautilul 
figures, like the light archery of the savage, is comparatively power- 
less. What we have said applies of course only to extemporancous 
speaking. ‘lhe writings of the one would be as much distinguished 
fur clearness of thought, strength, and penetration, as those of the 
other for want of power and shallowness. 

A word too might be said of the intluence of thinking on the imagin- 
ation. A reflecting disposition, or a habit of closely confining the 
mind to particular subjects, might at the first thought seem directly 
opposed to a rich and glowing imagination. But a little consideration 
will show, that the two mental habits are not necessarily at variance, 
hut that in the same individual both may exist in the highest pertec- 
tion. Of the truth of this position, Bacon was a remarkable example. 
With strong intellectual and meditative powers, he possessed a bold and 
fertile imagination ; and his writings, even on the most abstruse sub- 
jects, abound with the beautiful images and apt comparisons, which 
seemed to be always tloating before him. ‘The imagination of such a 
man never becomes wild and extravagant, carrying its possessor beyond 
the limits of common sense and reason, but being under strict control, 
and guided by a correct judgment, serves to enrich and adorn every 
object of contemplation. The highest flights of the imagination are 
not when the mind is abandoned to itself, but when its whole ener- 
gies are brought to bear in deep and fervent thought upon some inter- 
esting subject. It is from a want of reflection, that some poets be- 
come so visionary. ‘They depend on the imagination to create, rather 
than to illustrate and beautify their ideas. In Milton we behold reflec- 
tion and imagination united in perfect harmony and proportion. ‘I'he 
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one presented him with materials upon which to build his poem, while 
the other gave ita beauty and grandeur, unrivaled in any other hu- 
man production. ‘The habit of thinking, therefore, instead of cramping 
the imagination, and thereby rendering men dull and prosy, serves but 
to augment its power, and to confine it within the limits of sober reason. 

We might speak of the increased dignity, which habits of indepen- 
dent thinking give to an individual, but we hasten to the second part 
of our subject, namely, the greater benefit and enjoyment which they 
enable one to derive from every subject of contemplation, and we pro- 
pose to illustrate this by reference to tho student, the reader, and the 
observer of Nature. 

But first, we wish to examine briefly a maxim of the ancient scep- 
tics, * that to doubt is the beginning of wisdom.” By so doing, we 
shall be better able to judge how far the habit of thinking for oneselt 
should be carried. The apparent absurdity of this maxim disappears, 
ina great degree, as we contemplate it. The thinking man will ye- 
ceive every thing with a degree of distrust, nor will his mind be satis- 
fied with any thing that falls far short of direct evidence. The author- 
ity of great names will be insufficient to secure his belief, in matters 
at variance with the dictates of his reason. The opinions of others 
will not be taken upon trust, through fear of rejecting truth or embra- 
cing error. But when proper evidence has been presented, and the 
truth becomes apparent to his mind, he will no longer withhold his 
assent, but freely and fully embrace it. Nor in order that he may ob- 
tain this evidence, is it necessary to go through with all those pro- 
cesses of analysis and reasoning, by which the truth was orginally 
discovered. A few facts clearly presented will completely satisty the 
unprejyudiced inquirer; and thus, truths, which it required years of re- 
flection and labor to develop, may be grasped ina moment. But in the 
sense in which the authors of the maxim appear to have understood it, 
nothing could be more foolish. ‘To believe nothing which does not 
almit of entire demonstration, would require the reyection of many a 
most momentous doctrine, and he, who on all subjects demands such 
a degree of evidence to convince his understanding, errs equally with 
him who believes on trust, regardless of all reason. Here, as an all 
other things, there is a golden mean, and he who disregards it, must 
be deemed either a thoughtless, unreflecting man, or a sceptic, But 
men of this latter class are extremely rare. The great body of man- 
kind are too much absorbed in business, or too indolent and careless, 
to think for themselves, and are consequently dependent on others for 
the greater part of their ideas. But give us thinking, reflecting men, 
and for one who would disbelieve truth, a thousand would embrace it, 
and search out arguments to support it, 

Of all men the student precminently ought to cultivate habits of close 
and diligent thinking. The object of study is two-fold , to discipline 
the mind, and to store it with useful information. But he who neg- 
lects to think and reflect, fails in a great measure of the former of 
these objects. ‘The mere act of committing things to memory, and of 
crowding the mind with facts, has litle tendency to expand and invig- 
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orate it. ‘The mind may be in a great degree passive, and not in that 
active, lively state, which is essential to the enlargement of its capaci- 
ties. Every subject to be studied should be viewed in all its different 
relations and bearings, and not passed by until it is completely mas- 
tered. ‘The mind should not be satisfied with merely acquiring facts, 
but should search diligently for their reasons, and not rest till every 
obscurity is removed, and every intricate and doubtful point, within 
the reach of investigation, is settled. The process of acquiring 
knowledge in this way would indeed be slow, but the mind being kept 
in constant activity, and being as it were engaged in continual reason- 
ing, would have its capacities daily increased, and be constantly attain- 
ing to a higher and higher state of discipline and culture. But not 
only would the mental faculties be more fully developed, but facts 
themselves would be more indelibly imprinted on the mind, and thus 
the remaining object of study indirectly would be accomplished, More- 
over, habits of thinking will make study itself more pleasant. ‘They 
will invest subjects with new interest, and render attractive what be- 
fore seemed dry and unimportant. ‘The difliculty of the pursuit will 
cease to be regarded, and the mind, delighting in the acquisition 
of knowledge, will experience a high degree of satisfaction, in be- 
holding the continual development of its powers, and the multitude of 
its own creations. 

But especially must those who would add something to the sum of 
knowledge, cultivate habits of diligent thinking. Many of the greatest 
achievements in science have been the results of mere reflection. For 
ages had astronomers observed and admired the heavenly bodies ; but 
Copernicus was the first, with no advantages over many of his pre- 
decessors, by thinking merely, to divine the true system of the uni- 
verse, and to lay the imperishable foundations of modern astronomy. 
Reflection, too, aided Luther in the discovery of that truth, infinitely 
important toa deluded, perishing race, justification by faith alone. Such 
triumphs of thought are indeed rare, and shine like stars in the world’s 
dark firmament. But though all may not hope to make such brilliant 
discoveries, yet there is scarcely a subject, upon which reflection will 
not pour new light, and reveal some hitherto unknown truth. 

Many are the panegyrics which we are accustomed to hear upon 
the Baconian system of philosophizing, while the ancient method, 
which in no small degree consisted in reflection, is regarded as nearly 
destitute of merit. But Bacon’s system derives none of its superiority 
from its superseding thought, but from its giving to thought a proper 
end and direction. It would be of little worth, did it not require that 
facts should not only be collected, but subjected to deep and continued 
reflection. ‘he mere comparison of isolated truths, however numer- 
ous, often goes far less towards establishing general principles, than 
thought diligently bestowed upon a single one. The man, therefore, 
who merely collects facts, deserves not to be called a philosopher. 
He should go a step further, and show that they contain truths which 
have hitherto remained undeveloped. 

Much that we have said of the importance of thinking to study, !s 
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equally applicable to reading. ‘To catch the full meaning and spirit of 
the author, to judge of his merits, to weigh his sentiments, and to um- 
press upon the memory the truths which he utters, requires that the 
mind be awake and active. ‘The most valuable truths, the most ex- 
quisite beauties, are not always the most apparent. The gold is not 
often scattered In masses, but to be found requites patient labor and 
search. Reading without thought is like traveling with one’s eves 
shut, through a new and interesting country. ‘The most beautiful and 
picturesque scenery, and the sublimest objects, are passed by unnoticed 
Unless the thoughts are continually employed, the mind gradually 
acquires sluggish and inattentive habits, and a distaste for all abstruse 
and profound subjects. 

Nothing probably has a stronger tendency to encourage habits of 
negligent thinking, than the multitude of light and fictitious works 
which are found in almost every community. ‘The reader, feeling 
them to be of too little importance to merit careful attention, instead of 
dwelling on the beauties of the style, the skillful management of the 
plots, or the truth-like character of the incidents, either abandons his 
mind to repose, or suffers it to be borne quietly along, as down some 
gently gliding current. In this way, it soon becomes averse to all vig- 
orous effort, and acquires a dislike for whatever is substantial and 
improving. More thinking and less reading would, we believe, make 
wiser and better men. 

The imperfect views which most men have of history, can for the 
most part be traced to the neglect of this same habit. No kind of 
reading is more important, and yet from it the majority of readers 
derive but little permanent advantage, It matters little to know, that 
once powerful nations and states existed, or that literature, science, 
and the arts, reached a high state of perfection. The great object of 
history is to teach men by examples, and to enable them, from the 
lessons of the past, to derive instruction for the future. But while the 
facts of history are made familiar, its spirit is neglected , and the ma- 
jority of readers not only make no attempt to draw their own conelu- 
sions, but scarcely bestow a thought on the justness of those of their 
author. History, to be useful, must not be merely read, but studied. 
Its truths must be dwelt upon, and made the subjects of long-continued 
reflection; and then it will be found to contain a soul, which, when 
transfused into the reader, by its instructions and warnings, will enable 
lim to pass more securely and prosperously through this changing and 
uncertain world, 

We might speak of the prejudice which sometimes exists in the 
church against independent thinking, and the severe reproots and 
reproaches with which those are not untrequently assailed, who dare to 
call in question certain ef its ceremonies. Whether or not such a course 
ix most likely to elicit truth, we leave others to judge. A word, also, 
might be said of the importance, in a government like ours, of every 
man's forming for himself some opinions in poliucs, and not suffering 
himself to be blown about by every wind of party. But passing by 
‘ese matters, we come to a more Interesting subject—the importance 
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of cultivating reflecting habits, in order to a full appreciation of the 
wonders and beauties of Nature. 

Nature, indeed, presents many objects of interest and admiration to 
the thinking man, From the minutest insect that floats in the sun- 
beam, tothe shining spheres that adorn the firmament—every thing fills 
his mind with sweet and holy emotion. ‘The unthinking man, in his 
hurried passage through the world, feels litth of that inspiration, 
which the contemplation ot Nature's works cannot fail to awaken. 
Creation to him is interesting only as it presents a field for the acqui- 
sition of wealth, honor, or pleasure. His ideas never rise from 
the dull round of earthly cares, to those sublime and beautiful ob- 
jects, which on all sides surround him. But the thinking man be- 
holds in every thing sources of improvement or pleasure,“ ‘To him,” 
in the words of another, “the world becomes a temple, and life one 
continued act of adoration.” As he beholds the flowers arrayed ina 
thousand beautiful colors, and the evening sky tinged with brilliant and 
ever-changing hues; as he sees the silvery moon shining upon the 
world, and the Aurora illuminating the desolate regions of the north 
with its tinted light; in a word, as he looks abroad upon Nature, and 
contemplates her mnumerable works, he is filled with admiration and 
reverence, and is taught to look from “ Nature up to Nature's God,” 
and to behold in Him a being of perfect wisdom and benevolence, 

We have thus brietly set forth some of the advantages of thinking, 
and have endeavored to show, that mankind would be benefited by 
cultivating it. ‘Thetr minds would be invigorated, literature, science, 
and the arts, would assume a new and more interesting aspect, and the 
world, instead of being a mere theatre on which to obtain wealth, 


honor, or pleasure, would teem with sources of pure and exalted 


enjoyment, and awaken in the heart senuments of love and admiration 
for the Deity. 
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THE LOST PLEIAD. 


Bexearn the star-sprent dome of heaven, 
A splendid palace hung: 
The mansion of the beauteous seven, 


The Pleiad sisters, young. 


Its lofty doors were open thrown, 


And bright lights shone within, 


a 
And tiny teet were tripping fast 


Around the eireling ring. 4 


Within an open court near by, ; ’ 
Where cooling fountains played, y 
Were golde bow ls of hectar plac ed, 
By blooming Hebe made. ane 


Here on luxurious couches 
The noble quests reclined, 
And listened to the sweet-toned harper, 


Played by the mourning wind 


But soon, a swell of music sweet 
Came rolling through the air, 
And quick, from every troubled heart, 


It banished ev'ry care. 


Then louder strains of melody 
Swept echoing through the halls, 
Pealed from the vaulted roof of gold, 
And shook the frescoed walls. 


The dancers ceased their m i7V course, 
The wondering guests up-sprang, 
And through the long-drawn archway 


Their rapid loutst« ps rung. 


The throng had reached the central dome, 
And filled its vast extent; 
And to the young and beauteous queen 


In lowly homage bent. 


Against the richly panneled wall, 
Seven glittering thrones were placed, 
* And these, in gorgeous vestments rare, 


The peerless sisters graced. 


Anon a silver voice is heard 
In accents low and sweet: 
**We queen of this the azure world, 
Our loyal subjects greet. 
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“ For many years, o'er your kind hearts, 
We've held a peacetul sway, 
And warmer yet our love has grown 
With each succeeding day. 


“ But soon Lleave these festive halls, 
By many a scene endeared ; 

Aud now has come the parting hour, 

‘The hour | long have feared. 


“Ye start and with half opened lips, 
Seem asking me to tell 

Why I should leave this pleasant home, 

‘The home I've loved so well. 


“Then audience lend, and while I speak 
Each heart, let pity melt, 
Think of your own elysian state ; 
Of pains by mortals felt. 


* Last morn, as from a throne of clouds 
I viewed the brightning earth, 
Up from a thousand mansions rose 
‘The gladsome sounds of mirth. 


* But other tones than those of joy, 
Were wafted to my ear; 

They filled my very soul with dread 

So mourntul and so drear. 


“Then peering through a rifted cloud, 
Fringed with an edge of blue, 

A scene appeared, so fraught with woe, 

I shuddered at the view. 


“7 gazed till horror chilled my heart, 
And tear drops dimned mine eye, 
And thought, of stone must be the heart, 
Could aid to such deny. 


“Then from my inmost soul I wished 
| These mis'ries to allay, 


And though my heart with anguish burst, 
I must not stay away. 


~ 
- 


“And now before yon dim lit orb 
Has tracked its cirele’s round, 

Far from my much-loved heavenly home, 

I tread its mournful ground.” 
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She ceased, and smiling tearfully, 
Bade each a kind adieu, 

Then ere the trance of grief was o'er, 
Had vanished from their view 


That night within the palace halls 
Bright glancing lights were seen, 

And flitting figures, jewel-crowned 
In robes of golden sheen. 


While slow upon the midnight air 
Arose the solemn chime 
Of the deep-toned, awful heaven-bell 


Tolling the march of tine. 


Once only in a thousand years 
Is heard its startling boom, 

As trains of dying ages hoar, 
Sweep past it to their tomb. 


Wide open then the portals broad, 
A mighty warder flung, 

And through the gateway echoing loud, 
The fiery coursers sprung. 


Behind they drew a heaven-wrought car, 
Inlaid with sculptured gold, 

And down the Alabaster road, 
The sounding chariot rolled. 


The heavenly vault high arching, 
Resplendent shone with light; 

And Saturn's sun-illumined orbs, 
Revolved in circles bright. 


Down to the foam-encrusted sea, 
Those matchless coursers tlew, 


Nor paused or stayed a moment's space, 
Till passed its verge of blue. 


Light bounding on the shell-paved strand, 
Their beauteous queen they let, 

Then wheeling with high lifted hoof, 
The viewless air up-cleft. 


But ere the bended sky was gained, 
Forth from its depths of blue 

A thousand harps melodious, 
Rung forth a last adieu. 
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LITERARY NOTICE. 


A Porm, by Edwin Johnson, and the Varepicrory Oration, by Frederick John 
Kingsbury, pronounced before the Senior Class of Yale College, July 1, 1546. 
Harmlen. 

Circumstances would not permit us, were we disposed, to speak at length of these 
productions. We had the good fortune to hear them delivered, and the high opinion 
we formed of their merit as they were communicated by the living voice, was not 
diminished by their perusal upon the printed page. The opening of the Poem we 
thought particularly fine, and the address commencing with 


“ Father, in whose undimmed eye,” 


will not seem overwrought to those who know with what feelings our venerable Presi- 
dent is regarded by those before whom it was pronounced. 

The Oration was characterized by strong common sense and the best of feeling, 
rather than by any striking merit as a rhetorical effort. 

The Parting Ode, by C.J. Pennington, music by J. M. Hubbard, was performed by 
the Beethoven Society with deep effect. 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Wiru this number, kind reader, we complete the eleventh volume of our Magazine. 
Of its past history it is unnecessary to speak. Its future success, Classmates and 
Friends, rests heavily upon you, as upon us. We have demands on your purses and 
your pens. Let these demands be generously met, and you make us responsible for 
the common interest which has been committed toour charge. We have engaged the 
use of new type for the coming year, which will add to the neat appearance of our 
pages. A liberal patronage will enable us to embellish the next volume with the “ one 
or more portraits” which you have been encouraged to expect. For ourselves, we 
can promise more time and attention than the pressing duties of the college during the 
past term have permitted us to give. With the cooperation and encouragement which 
our predecessors received, we hope to make the Magazine acceptable to an equally 
large number of subscribers. 


We were intending, reader, to present you with some of our own lucubrations in 
the present number, and had actually began to arrange some ideas for your special 
edification, when the printers informed us that we “ couldn't come in.” So we must 
be content with the brief space that is left us, which we shall proceed to fill in the 


commendable spirit of the author who wrote one sentence and trusted to Providence 
for the next. 


We should like to speak to you more fully than we are able of our last conclave— 
to tell you of Ephraim, as he presides over the solemn sitting, conspicuous with those 
“ Hyperion curls,” and an air too of Apollo—of his compeers about him ; but time 


would fail us to speak of Habakuk and Theophrastus, of Tobias and Jonathan. Suttice 
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it to say, that of a hot (it was more than very warm) summer night these personages 
did assemb'e themselves together and proceed forthwith to the dweharge of their um- 
portant duties. After the necessary preliminaries of coming to order and reading of 
records had been attended to, an attempt was made to select from © the large assort- 
ment daily received and kept constantly on hand,” a piece of poe try for the present 
No. Jonathan dislodged from the coffin a huge bundle labeled “ Poetry,” and cutting 
the hempen cord which bound its parts together, the table was instantly deluged with 
* Lines,” “ Stanzas,” “ Songs,” “ Sonnets,” &e. Ke. ‘The first piece read was entitled 
** Lines on a case of wounded affection.” A portion of it only had been letened to, 
when ‘Tobias remarked, taking a cigar from the box, that “he had a particular use 
for that manuscript,” and presently it was passing away like Virgil's Troy, 


“Onnis humo fumat Neptunia Troja.” 


Much as we could wish “to rescue from oblivion” this production, we can only give 
from memory a few detached portions. After calling the attention of “the charming 
ladies fair” “unto his tragedy,” and deseribing the “ beautiful lady” and the “ gay 
young gentleman,” the poet proceeds as follows 


“Roxana was this lady's name, * Her noble heart to love inclined 


The flower of fair Oxfordshire, And littl Cupid bent hee bow, 
This gentleman a courting came, And left hie fatal dart behind 


Begging of her to bee his dear. Which proved Rowana’s overthrow.” 


Then follows a vivid description of the passion during its incipient stages—the heromume 
appears sighing away her life among “ turtle doves” and harmless lambs,” and finally 
slic resolves to pour out her soul in a “ Lefer” to her inconstant atfianced : 
“TT willto him a leter send, * Her trembling hand a leter wrote 
And let him know the vows he made Saving omy dear what shall I do, 
Within that lonely bower where W hat i the reason Tam thus 


My tender heart was first waylaid, Forsaken and cast off by vou.” 


Do not imagine, reader, that the above is a rare specimen with us, for we have any 
quantity * of the same sort,” which our limits will not permit us to notice. 

\t a late hour a motion was made and carried, that the further reading of articles 
be indefinitely postponed, and that the Editors proceed to the discusson of ways and 
means to promote the interests of the Magazine forthe coming year. Plans were pro- 
posed and discussed, and, among others, the following resolution was adopted : 

* Resolved, That hereafter all articles published in the Magazine must be received 
through the Post-Office at least two weeks before the time for publication.” 

Speeches were made in glorification over the past, and high anticipations for the 
future. "The clock had just tolled the hour of twelve, when the Club closed thei 
editorial labors for the term with a “hearty three,” which shook the sanetum “ from 
centre to circumference.” And now certain anxious and inquiring looks were cast 
rom one to another, and at last the eyes, not “of all Europe,” but of the Editors, were 
fixed upon ‘Tobias. One remarked, with a yawn, that “it was execedingly hot "te 
another, wiping his forehead, “ did feel very faint.” * It'll take the last quarter,” mut- 
tered ‘Tobias, spreading out some of the “ shining dust” in his hand, whereat the fea- 
tures of all did glow with satisfaction. 

That night “ I dreamed a dream,” and it was all a dream. But it was none of 
those horrid fancies in which fiendish hags flesh their harpy finger: in your person, and 
drag you through dungeons and charnel houses, and make your very blood treeze with 
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“ shricks and sights unholy ;” but one of those happy vagaries of the unchecked imagin. 
ation, which make one wish the delusion might last forever. Space and time were 
disposed of with the facility which dreams always command. ‘There was uo enchant. 
ing seene in Poetry or Romance which I did not visit. I sat upon the bank where 
‘the moonlight slept, and the soft sounds of music did creep into the ears of Lorenzo 
and Jessica.’ Away ou the wings of fancy I lost all sense amid scenes of beauty and 
forms divine. As some glinmerings of con®ciousness returned, I thought myself lying 
upon a river's bank, and gazing through the distance upon the gray windows and moss. 
grown walls of a convent. ‘The vesper-bell was sending off its solemn tones upon the 
evening air. [ was thinking of the pretty nuns passing to their devotions through the 
“long drawn aisles,” when a horrible clangor brought me to my feet. The College 
bell was whirling above me. Snap went the beot-strap, rip went the sleeve-lining. 
Verily, thought I, as T lagged inte my seat, and the malicious smile of the munitor met 


my unploring look, 


—" would that dreams were not the things they are.” 


We are reminded of « good thing, which fell into our hands some time since, which 
we will venture to insert. It may seem out of season, but there are some, we think, 
who can sympathize with the spirit in which it is written : 


THE CHAPEL BELL. 


(From the MISS. of a late poor Ne holar.) 


©The chapel bell with grief they hear, the dinner bell with glee.”"—OLp Sona. 


Dan Chauncy, in my dreaming ear, 
Methinks thou reasonest well,— 

What in the wind so clear 
As doth a chapel beil 


The tongue, that once roused holy clerk 


To lauds and primes, is still 
In college towers, ax hard at work, 
As lively and as shrill. 


That chapel bell no ear forgets, 
That once its voiwe has known, 

And way of turning somersets 
Peculiarly his own. 


No hooded monks, ‘tis true, meet there 

(Yer shrine of martyred saint, 

| But martyrs we to drowsy prayer, 
As lamps burn dim and faint; 

_ As prayers crow dull and lights grow dun, 
More dull and faint grow we, 

| Till we might well recite the hymn, 

| 


* Uaque quo, Domine! 


And duller yet that scene of gloom, 
Where students stretch and yawn, 


| Pent up in recitation room, 
} An hour before the dawn. 
' 


Hark! how they follow round and round, Well may the cheek with blushes glow, 


And oft in silent dance, 
As if, for very joy, the sound 
Had lost its utterance. 


Alas, old chapel bell, to me 
Whose precious dreams are broke 
By these remains of popery, 
Thy jargon is no joke ! 
I've mixed too much with rotestants, 
And trust I ever shall, 
To relish these monastic haunts, 


And hours canonical. 


‘To think of wrongs then done 
Thine injured shade, O Cicero, 
And thine too, Xenophon! 


A fig for all the silly talk 
Of eariy matin prayers, 

Of long and lone suburban walk 
And bracing morning airs; 

If stomachs are unbreakfasted, 
The case can scarce be worse ; 

And if as empty is the head, 
"Tis sure a double curse. 
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I'll bless my stars which shine so bright, | He rises not at tap of drum, 
When I shall be no more Nor with the day-break gun, 

Compelled to rise by candle light, Nor always, it s said by some, 
But vote it all a bore. With winter's tardy sun. 

I'll laugh, as I have never laughed, | 
Nor dread the coming ill 

Of meeting some protested draft 
Of monitorial bill. 


Like him, these summons I'll deride, 
Draw closer down my cap, 
And turning on my other side 
Resume my morning nap. 
Oh, how I grudge that graduate’s luck I'll linger for a richer tone, 
Who has of sleep his fill, Till in the breakfast bell 
Aud snores like Captain Clutterbuck, I feel, and with the poet own 
Released from morning drill. Thy touch, Ithuriel !* 


New Haven, February, 1°25. 


The “ perilous days” of examination in the different classes are now past, and the ex- 
citing scenes of Commencement week are close upon us. ‘The members of the grad- 
uating class have been reappearing among us during the past week, and although they 
laugh heartily and seem disposed to make the most of these joyous days, yet there ia 
an air of seriousness about them which suggests that they have been “ taking a look” 
beyond this college-world. 

The City is rapidly filling with visitors from abroad—the old and the young, the 
grave and the gay. Many will feel an increased interest in the exercises of the coming 
Commencement, from the fact that the degrees will be conferred for the last time by 
resident Day. Rarely, if ever, has a man left so high an office so universally esteemed 
and beloved. ‘There is no one, not even the rudest amongst us, who does not regard 
him with almost filial affection. In passing along these walks, his eye rests not upon 


one whose heart does not 
“leap forth to meet him 


With a blessing and a prayer.” 


The Baccalaureate Sermon was preached by Prof. Frreu in the College Chapel, on 
Sunday afternoon, at the usual hour of service. ‘The closing address was made with 
deep feeling, and a corresponding effect upon the audience. 

At quarter past 5 o'clock, the funeral of Dexison O-uerep, son of Prof. Otmeren, 
was attended in the Chapel. ‘The remarks of Prof. Goopricn upon the character and 
virtues of the deceased, and upon the affliction of his parents and friends, were deeply 
affecting. ‘This was the third time within two years that tie Professor and his family 
had been called to mourn a similar bereavement. A long procession of the Faculty 
and students followed the remains to the grave—clasinates of the deceased assisting 
as bearers. 

Mr. Olmsted belonged to the Class of “44. His brother, Howanrn 
a member of the Class of °45, together with four of his classmates, has fallen during 
the past year. BiceLtow, Bowman, Crowe Watkinson, are “ gone, for- 
ever gone.” 


* Ithurie’s whisper in the breakfast bell.’ —W illis, 
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[ Aug. 


EXERCISES OF COMMENCEMENT WEEK. 


The examination of candidates for admission to College will be held in the Chapel 
on Monday and ‘Tuesday. On ‘Tuesday eve the * Coucio ad Clerum” will be deliver. 
ed in the North Church by the Rev. James W. Woopwarp, of Columbia. Subject, 
“ What constitutes Ordination.” 

On Weduesday, at * o'clock A. M., there will be @ business meeting of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society in the Theological Chamber. 

On Wednesday, at 10 o'clock A. M., there will be a meeting of the Alumni in the 
College Library. 

On Wednesday afternoon will be the exercises of the Theological Anniversary in 
the Centre Church. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES, &c. 

Sacrep Music. 

1. Praven. 

2. The Mystery of the Curse, by C. M. Conntey, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

3. Lessons from the Life of John Knox, by Joxatiaxn Eowanps, Andover, Mass. 

4. “ We believe, and therefore Speak,” by Gorpox Hat., New Haven, Ct. 

5. The Religious Element in Education, and its connection with the State, by Wa. 
DeLows Love, Barre, N.Y. 

Sacnep Music. 

6. The Character of Henry Martyn, by Cusnies K. McHane, Albany, 

7. Truth the Foundation of Eloquence, by Frenenick Munson, Bethlehem, Ct. 

&. ‘The Hidden Life, by Hexay M. Gooowty, Hartford, Ct. 

9. What American Preaching ought to be, by J. Avcustixe Benron, Pultney, N.Y. 

Music. 

10. The Duties of the Minister, in respect to Politics, by Wittiam H. Moore, Weat- 
brook, Ct. 

11. Indications of the rapid Advancement of Spiritual Christianity, by Jaren O. 
Karr, Greenwich, Ct. 

12. The Educational Latluences of the Pulpit, by Burverr Hanr, New Britain, Ct. 

Sacrep Music. 

GRADUATING CLASS. 


WILLIAM W. BELDEN, | CHARLES GiInps, M.A. | MAIILON LONG, M. A. 

J. AUGUSTINE BENTON, M.A. JAMES GIBBS, B.A. WILLIAM IL. LONG, M. A. 
RICHARD C. RRISTOL, HENKY M. GOODWIN, B.A. GEORGE C. LUCAS, M. A. 
GEORGE NUSUNELL, A. JOUN BE. GRAEBFF, M. A, | CHARLES K. m'HARG, M.A. 
SAMUEL KR. DAVIS, M. A. BURDETT HART, M.A. | WILLIAM MOORE, M. A. 
JAMES H. DILL, M.A. | GRORGE B. HUBBARD, M.A. FREDERICK MUNSON, B. A. 
TRAAC M. ELY, BA. T. KING, M. A. DWIGHT PITKIN, M. A. 
MILLS bb. GULSTON, M. A. JARED O. KNAPP, M. A. JOUN WICKES, M. A. 


On Wednesday, at 4 o'clock P. M., will be the Annual Meeting of the “ Brothers in 
Unity,” in the Society Hull. 

Ou Wednesday evening the Phi Beta Kappa Oration will be delivered in the North 
Chureh, by the Hon. D. D. Banwanp, of Albany, N. Y.; and also a Poem, by the Rev. 
Daniet Marcu, of Cheshire. 
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The “Skull and Bones” and “ Scroll and Key” Societies hold each their General 
Meeting on Wednesday evening. 

We understand that the Class of 1796 are to have a meeting, and that all who are 
still living of the thirty-three who graduated here half a century ayo, are expected to 
be present. We learn that there is also to be a meeting of the Class of 1226. 

Thursday will be taken up by the exercises of the Graduating Class. Music by 
Kendall's Brass Band, from New York. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES, &c. 
Forenoon. 

1. Music. 

2. Praver by the President. 

3. Salutatory Oration in Latin, by Jous Burien Tavcorr, Weet Hartford, Ct 

4. Dissertation, * On Excessive Application to Physical Science,” by Joux Woop- 
Bincumorr, Charlestown, Mass. 

5. Dissertation, Our Country's Destiny,” by Geonce Wilton, 
Ct. 

6. Oration, “On the importance of a National Military Institution,” by Howanp 
Van Scuoonnoven Kinerey, West Point, N. Y. 

7. Music. 

Oration, “ Fashion,” by Samves. Tuomas Rienanns, Philadelphia, Pa. 

%. Oration, * The Project of a Congress of Nations,—Visionary,” by Hexay Case, 
Norwich, Ct. 

10. Dissertation, “The Destiny of the American Indians,” by Rorvs Sain, Col- 
chester, Ct. 

11. Dissertation, “ The Study of Nature,” by Joux Henny Grover, Faerpfield, C6. 

12. Music. 

13. Dissertation, “On the Pleasures of the Imagination,” by Curnces Peastee 
Hartford, Ct. 

14. Dissertation, * The Friendship of Luther and Melanecthou,” by Gronor Me- 
Cuan, New York City. 

15. Poem, * The Surrender of Granada,” by James Jonatuan Cort, Baton Rouge, 
Ja. 

16. Musie. 

17. Oration, “ The Remote Connection of Events,” by Josern Wittes Backus, 
Franklin, Ct. 

Oration, “ Accuracy of Knowledge,” by Levi New Britain, Ct 

1%. Oration, “ Social Equality,” by Hexay Constantine, Vick. 

20. Oration, “ A Refutation of the Doctrine that the Subjects of Geometry are 
Hypothetical,” by Jonaruan Homer Lane,* Allegany Co., N.Y 

21. Muste. 

22. Oration, “ Dante,” by Samver Sournwoarn Merrey, Auburn, N.Y 


23. Oration, “ The Connection between the Past and the Present,” by Cieerer 
Neweut Riewrer, Parsippany, N. J. 

24. Oration, “ The Energy of Republies in War,” by Morais Wakeman Lyon, 
Fawrfield, Ct. 


25. Muste. 


— _ 


* Excused from speaking 
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AFTERNOON. 
Music. 
2. Philosophical Oration, National Greatness,” by Waicut 
Shelburne, Masa. 
3. Oration, “ The Profession of the Advocate consistent with perfect Integrity,” 
by Jerrenson Jacksox, Sumpter Co., Ala. 
4. Dissertation, The Inconsistencies of War,” by Cuan.es Gotpruwarre 
Keene, N. HL. 
5. Oration, Shelley,” by Resse Nevson, Cooperstown, N.Y. 
6. Music. 
7. Dissertation, Political Ruin,” by Kixcsnury, Waterbury, Ct. 
Dissertation, * Our Country's Greatness,” by Witson Cany Nicnotas Cana, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Oration, Ireland,” by Rosear Cocurnan, New York City. 
10. Dissertation, The Corn-Law Rhymer,” by Cuances Hooren Trask,* Man- 
Chester, Mass. 
11. Musie. 
12. Poem, The Realm of Ruin,” by Enwiy Jouxsox, Plymouth, Ct 
13. Oration, * The Overthrow of the Mussulian Power in Spain,” by Thomas 
Isaac Frankuis, Berlin, Md. 
14. Oration, * Thoughts on viewing the Grave of Gen. Braddock,” by Wituas 
Warren Horvos, Muntsville, Ala. 
1d. Mesie. 
16. Oration, * Remorse, as illustrated in the Character of Macbeth,” by Crances 
Lonine Baace, Hartford, Ct 
17. Philosophical Oration, “The Puritan Element in our National Character,” by 
James MeLanes Dwicirr, Norwich, Ct. 
Is. Must. 
1%. Oration, “The Supremacy of Reason,” with the Valedictory Address, by 
Hesxny New Haren, Ct. 
20. Decrees 
21. Praven by the President. 
2). Music. 
On Thursday evening the Beethoven Society, assisted by Kendall's Brass Band, 
will give a Concert of Vocal and Listrumental Music in the Temple. ‘The reputation 
of either would alone be sullicient to draw a full house. 


* Necessarily prevented from speaking. 
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We confess that we feel an honest pride in offering to the public the 
prospectus of another volume of the Ya.e Lirerary Magazine. We 
fee] this, because we believe that the age to which our periodical |ias 
attained, is prima facie evidence of its worth; because the financial 
embarrassinents which may have attended any period of its existence, 
are now, for the most part, removed ; and because we expect that the 
arrangements which we have made for the future will much enhance 
its value. 

College Literature is often dull and tedious, from the efforts of the 
writers to exhibit more knowledge than they possess, and to assume a 
s'yle and tone of maturity inconsistent with their years and experience. 
Our Magazine has been charged with being faulty in this respect, but 
whatever may have been the validity of this accusation in former times, 
we have reason to hope that no ground for it will hereafter be given. 
Reviews upon popular works, as they are issued, miscellaneous articles 
of a literary cast, tales of the imagination and fancy, and essays |ight 
and serious, will from time to time appear in our pages. Each volume 
will be enriched with one or more portraits of individuals distinguished 
in the annals of our Alma Mater, 


The Magazine will be issued upon paper of a much better quality 
than has hitherto been employed, Arrangements have also been made 


for the use of finer type, thus enhancing the beauty of the work, and 
greatly increasing the amount of matter. 


Three numbers of the Magazine will be issued every term. 


Con bitions.—$2.00 per annum, payable on the delivery of the first 
number. Single numbers, 25 cents. 


No subscriptions will be received for a less term than one year. 


Communications must be addressed d) through the )ost 
Office, “ To the Editors of the Yale eee moe 
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It will be seen from perusing this and the last No. that 9 progressive series of poe- 
try haa been commenced, which is to be developed according to the ascending power 
of an unknown quantity. The first had as its index (—!), the present is the Greek 
root of (h), while in future we shall add some choice increments from the Hebrew, 
Arabic, and Sanecrit, to be arranged according to their functions. 

Query. Would the reader desire that the foregoing should be expended for bim? 
Reader supp. eed to say vehemently, no, sir ! 


In order to do justice to the author of “ Frank Carson,” a piece which appeared in 
the last No. of this Magazine, we publish the following letter, which has been handed 
to us. It is from the Editor of the Knickerbocker, and requires no farther explane- 
tion. 

“ Jack F. 

Dean Sin—I hasten at once tosay that youare ne all amenable to (he charge 
of plagiariem, in the matter to which you allude. * * * * * The article in the Yale 
Literary is evidently the same with the one from which I mode an extract, * * * 


I am very Resp’y Yours, 
L. GAYLORD CLARK.” 


& Sasctew, June 46. 


Note—The last No. was dated June, through a mistake of the Editor. 


Eanata—On page 314, fifth line from }sttom, read bie! instead of (ve! Same 
page, tenth line from bottom, read pe/ov, instead of seidw». Smooth breathings want- 
ing at the beginning of the fourth, fifth, seventh, and twenty-sixth lines from bottom, 
on the same page. 
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